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NOTES ON FOERSTER’S EDITION OF IJVAIN 
(Continued from vol. X, p. 249.) 


ITI 


EFORE continuing these notes beyond v. 184 I wish to 
make an addition to what is said in my previous article, p. 
248, in this Review, on the concessive clauses in Old French. I was 
reminded in reading F. J. Tanquerey’s thesis (L’Evolution du 
verbe en anglo-francais, Paris, Champion, 1915), especially by his 
note on p. 5, that it is well to distinguish between the original of 
the London Brandan manuscript and the work of the scribe who 
wrote that manuscript. Suspecting that I had not compared the 
readings of the Arsenal manuscript as published by Auracher in 
the Zs. f. roman. Phil., I1, 438 ff., for my three Brandan passages 
showing quelque + noun-+ que-+ verb (my no. 4), I found on 
examination that such was the case. In no one of the three does 
this construction appear in that manuscript. For v. 360 it has 
(v. 307): De quel perril que vus voies (an example of no. 1); for 
v. 976 (Arsenal 929): Quel que peril il onques traient (no. 3); 
and for v. 992 (Arsenal 945); Quel que samblant il nus mostrat 
(no. 3). The last two cases accordingly show two more examples 
of quel que + noun with no following que before the verb, welcome 
additions to my list for this usage. It is not improbable that the 
poem in its original form really had no example of no. 4, all the 
three instances in the London manuscript being due to the scribe. 
There may be mentioned also another form of such clauses, in 
which we find quel+noun-+ verb; that is, with no que at all. 
297 
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This occurs in Les Merveilles de Rigomer, ed. Foerster, v. 6401: 
De quel part li solaus venist; cf. also Escoufle, 8799: Quels mals il 
en ait puis soffert; and Godefroy, VI, 499, col. 1: Par l’autoritei 
Rogeir eveske de Toul, en keil eveschei ces chouses seiet. 

V. 192. I do not think Foerster has proved his case as regards 
a distinction between the e from Latin 7 (or @) checked and that 
from Latin é checked. Cf. F. Anderson’s article in this REvIEw, 
V, 94 ff., and the remarks of Gaston Paris in Romania, XI, 
406, on the Roland form of early iei. I see no good reason 
for thinking that the pronouns ele, cele should have changed their 
early e into e while in general e remained unchanged. Perhaps 
Foerster thought of an influence of the diminutives in -ele, but 
such an influence on these pronouns seems to me improbable. 
Moreover Foerster admits other exceptions. It may be said also 
that poems in rimed couplets do not in general furnish so good 
material for study of such questions of vowel quality as do those 
in laisse form, where the same accented vowel shows in a consid- 
erable number of successive lines. Of course Foerster’s opinion 
might be correct even if it has not been proved to be so.—The ex- 
planation quoted from Rechnitz in Foerster’s note is identical with 
a suggestion made, I think, by one of my students some years ago 
(before the edition of 1912 came into my hands), and it seems 
quite possible. The herdsman does not know the meaning of the 
word aventure (v. 368) and he has no knowledge of precious 
stones (vv. 389 ff.). It appears that the poet indicates more 
than once the herdsman’s ignorance. Chrétien might have thought 
his readers would take this use of fer as another evidence of ig- 
norance, if that is the correct reading; cf. Huck in the Zs. f. roman. 
Phil., XX XVIII, 352 ff.—413. The meaning of c’est la fins, ex- 
plained in the glossary as “das ist sicher” and in Wb. as “das 
ist ausgemacht” (both translations are apparently due to Tobler, 
who in the note on the corresponding line in Holland’s third edition, 
mentions also c’est ja somme and c’est passé as having the same 
meaning), seems to be best given in English by ‘that’s the whole 
story,’ or ‘that’s the long and short of it.’ To be sure, a poet 
may sometimes go on for a few lines. Cf. also ce est lestrox, 
Atre perillous, 1097, 2098, 3370. Two of these three passages 
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are cited in Godefroy, s. v. estros; in all three estrous is similarly 
used. 

425. Percies aussi come une bos. The note says: “‘durch- 
bohrt wei ein Schlauch’ sagt uns gar nichts, da die Gestalt beider 
zu verschieden ist. . . . Durchbohrt ist die Steinplatte offenbar, 
damit das daraufgegossene Wasser abfliessen kann.” We may 
add that the four rubies under the stone (v. 426) raise the 
latter above the ground and so make it easier for the water to flow 
out. The comparison is certainly at first sight peculiar, but Chré- 
tien perhaps deliberately chose it as giving the picture he wanted 
better than any other comparison could have done. The last sen- 
tence quoted from Foerster may be our starting point for an at- 
tempt at explanation. Not only must we think of a perforation, 
but also, in order that the water may easily run out, of a hollowing 
of the stone (le perron crosé, v. 437) so as to present the shape of 
the inside of a sort of cup or bowl. With the perforation at the 
bottom included we get in a vertical section a resemblance to the 
letter Y with a hollow stem and with its arms curved so as to be 
like the letter U. Now is not this much like the presumable shape 
of a full wineskin at and near the orifice, viewed at the moment 
when one is pouring out some of the contents? The very unusual- 
ness of the comparison, while yet the sight may be supposed fa- 
miliar, may have made it the more effective. 

463. The note is inconsistent with the text; the former as- 
sumes tot . . . covers and speaks of tot as an adverb, adding 
“aber tot wird meist auch als Adv. angeglichen, s. zu 3894,” where 
the text has qui tot sont nuef, with tot not inflected. Foers- 
ter seems to have been thinking not of his own text but of 
the MSS., for he did not accept tot... covers, but has in his 
first edition (1887) tos. . .covers, and in all the small editions 
tot . . . covert (both words neuter); that is, he has not in this 
passage treated tof distinctly as an adverb. In this connection it 
may be observed that most of the examples of tot treated as an ad- 
jective where a modern reader might expect the adverb show 
the word in the singular, and one may hesitate about the rule for 
the plural. Beyer’s Berlin dissertation, Ueber den Gebrauch von 
“tout” im Alt- und Neufranzdsischen, says at p. 17: “Das Nfr. 
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liebt eben tout im Plural in der Bedeutung ‘ganz’ nicht, da leicht 
Zweideutigkeiten entstehen konnen, indem tous, toutes die Bedeut- 
ung ‘alle’ vorbehalten ist . . . nur in Fallen wie: elles sont toutes 
rouges u. s. w., wie gesagt . . . iiberlasst [man] es dem Zusam- 
menhang, den Sinn des toutes zu zeigen.” But the ambiguity was 
apparently not always avoided in Old French. Beyer has a foot- 
note (p. 9) to the example “entre moy et monsignour Erart tuit 
armé alames” (from Joinville), which reads: “In diesen Fallen 
hat also tout im Plural die Bedeutung ‘ganz’ . . . bewahrt... . 
Natiirlich kann il sont tuit armé auch heissen: sie sind alle be- 
waffnet.”” Perhaps one reason for very few clear plural instances 
of inflected tout and not the adverb we might expect, is that in 
most cases the meaning “all of them” is quite satisfactory, and 
so nobody thinks of assigning the meaning “entirely” to the word, 
though it might really be ambiguous. Tobler, in his Verm. Beitr. 
I, 2d ed., p. 84, n. (in the first edition, pp. 69, 70), mentioned 
disapprovingly Gaston Paris’s failure to follow him in inflecting 
tout in certain places in the Alexis; but all these (three of them 
have the plural) were put in agreement with Tobler’s rule in the 
edition of 1903. Foerster, however, prints, as noticed above, in 
Ivain, v. 3894, cez murs, qui tot sont nuef, while in all his editions 
before 1912 he had in this line twit; cf. also v. 827 (les escuz [two 
only] dehachiez toz, with toz in rime), 6061 (qui tot [two only] 
sont suen), 6151 (li hauberc [two only] tot desmaillié). As to 
ambiguity in the plural, it is hardly more than technically such; 
for the sense it would rarely have any great importance. 

510. In the glossary mestier with the meaning “service,” 
“utility” is not given, but in this passage aie is certainly subject 
and mestier object (eiist here is not impersorial), and the meaning 
is clearly “aid of people or arms or wall would have done no 
good,” “would have had no effect,” and the translation in the 
first part of the note is correct. But the note adds after a few 
words: “hier: aie m’a mestier ‘ die Hilfe hab’ ich notig,’” which 
is wrong, as would have been still plainer if Foerster had not 
omitted the negative. In Wb. the sense here needed for mestier 
is indeed given, but for this passage (under the phrase avoir mestier 
de, so that it looks as if Foerster connected mestier with De jant, 
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etc., in v. 511, while in reality it is aie De jant, etc.) the meaning 
ascribed to the word is “ need,” as it is also for v. 204, where that 
meaning is correct. This implies that the meaning of vv. 510-11 
is “there would have been no need of people or arms or wall.” 
This is not the meaning, and that understanding would require 
mestier ne meiist (impers.) d’aie, just as in v. 204 the phrase is 
mestier avoie d’ostel. Just as the note is inconsistent, so is the 
article mestier in Wb. inconsistent, for it also gives a few lines be- 
low “ (i) am. [i. e., mestier] es hilft, niitzt, fruchtet, gilt,” with a 
reference to 510 as well as to several other passages. This at 
least suggests the right meaning, but it seems to make ciist im- 
personal, which is, I think, impossible here. Cf. the Conte del 
Graal, ed. Baist, vv. 1553-54: Tex choses . . . Qu’a besoing mes- 
tier li eussent; Brut, 10347: Onques hiaumes wi ot mestier, Ne 
li haubers que il ot chier; Roman des Sept Sages, ed. Keller, 1663: 
Sor [=S’or] ne li puet [the subject is the sage “ Ausire”] avoir 
mestier; Trote, ed. Constans, 5839: Tis sens lor avra grant mes- 
tier; 6444: Ci nos porreiz aveir mestier; 8924-25: De tel chose 
s'est entremis Que li avra mestier ancui (cf. for the sense 9100 ff.) ; 
9107-08: Il n’avra mais hui destorbier, La ou li puisse aveir mes- 
tier; also avoir ues in Troie 6395-96: Es murs de marbre e es 
portaus Vos avront ues pierres e paus. 

782. In this line one may perhaps, since the prefix re- simply 
means repetition of the action of the verb and neither subject nor 
object need be the same as before, instead of translating by “he 
(Ivain) in his turn (Calogrenant having previously seen her) saw 
in the girl more of san and biauté than Calogrenant had told of,” 
suppose, referring to 779-80, where Ivain trova el vavassor more 
of bien and onor than had been told him, that the poet went on as 
if he had said vit instead of trova (the sense is essentially the same). 
The meaning then would be: “and he also (re-) saw, in the 
_ girl this time, much more of san and biauté,” etc. If one chooses 
to accept this interpretation, which I merely suggest without urg- 
ing it, then the object is changed and also the place (here a person) 
in which the object is seen. Cf. also my notes below on vv. 4084, 
4694, 6054. The reference in the note to v. 1877 is no longer 
correct, since the reading there in the edition of 1912 is reman- 
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drai, “I shall remain,” and not remanderai, “I shall in my turn, 
‘for my part, summon,” as it was in all Foerster’s earlier editions, 
and the note on v. 1877 is retained unchanged from the edition of 
1906.—859 (toz jorz). Since the meaning “all days” was cer- 
tainly not felt, the fight of Ivain with Esclados not lasting even 
the whole of one day, it might seem better to print the two words 
as one, even if both do show the accus. pl. form. 

887. Et si ne le par puet ataindre, “and yet he cannot quite 
reach him.” Since Je, the unstressed personal pronoun, cannot 
properly be separated from the following finite verb by anything 
but another unstressed pronoun or adverb, such as me, en, i, it 
appears that par puet should be printed as one word; that is, it is 
a compound. That the emphasizing par goes with puet rather 
than with ataindre is not surprising nor illogical, and one may 
compare the common use of the inseparable prefix re- with the 
auxiliary instead of with the past participle, as in ra une donee, 
4216, or la dame rest fors issue, 2359. A similar case is in v. 
1478: Et ce me par a acoré; cf. the variant readings of the manu- 
scripts, as also for other examples mentioned here. If in Ro- 
land, 3331, the reading i par ad is otherwise correct, it seems that 
parad in one word is preferable to par ad. Cf., further, the fol- 
lowing passages: Coronement Loois, 1932, var. of B: Vers les 
glotons se par fesoit si fier; Dolopathos, ed. Brunet and Montaiglon, 
3989 (p. 138): Moult en per a li rois grant joie; 4455 (p. 154): 
Ce li parfet (var. c. 1. par fait); 4547 (p. 157): Ce li par destraint 
durement (cf. 3970, p. 137: Tant la perdestraint [in one word] 
durement, and the variant Trop par la destraint); and 6937 (p. 
239): Moult me par ainme loialmant; Rigomer, ed. Foerster, 802: 
Mout i par avoit biele cose; Lancelot, ed. Foerster, 6508: Certes, 
trop 1 par demorez; Graal, ed.* Baist, 3727: Ne il ne me par vialt 
ocirre; Eneas, 3813: a merveille par en [var. en par] fu liez; and 
9953: Molt par i a [var. i par a] estrange chose; also Godefroy, 
s. v. 2 par. Another example (ains c’on le par essiave, Jeu de la 
Feuillée, ed. Langlois, v. 942) I find in Foulet’s Petite Syntaxe, 
§ 352 (Classiques francais du moyen age, no. 21); see also the 
editor’s note, which suggests paresseue. Here, too, may be noted 
par with the past participle and not with the auxiliary, as in Rigo- 
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mer, 14538: Dont avroit il le profesie Par asomee et acomplie;* 
and 15588: fu par issus; and in Ivain, var. of 1478. In such cases 
it seems best to print as one word. Doubtless a little search would 
show several other passages, which would indicate that not all 
such cases are to be corrected by changing the position of par. 
On the other hand, the regular position of par when it is a separate 
word is of course common enough; as in Marie’s Eliduc, 319: 
Mult par se tient; Amadas et Idoine, 834: Mult par li desplaist; 
1143: Mult par i a; 1191: Tant par le baise; Ipomedon, 3288: 
Mut par i meine; Dolopathos, 2727: Moult par i fu grant las- 
semblée; and other passages in Godefroy; also Eneas, 3813, 6581, 
6983, 9953; Thebes, 9661; Thomas, Tristan, ed. Bédier, 2375; 
etc. In some of the cases above, where par appears to be in com- 
position, the frequency of par as a strengthening adverb immedi- 
ately before a finite verb perhaps caused confusion with verbs 
really compounded with par. 

965. It seems not absolutely necessary to say “man vermisst 
estotent bei meisieres”’; paintes les meisieres may be taken as equiva- 
lent to an adjective meaning “with the walls painted”; cf. Erec, 
3697: La sele mise et anfrené L’ {[i. e., le cheval] a uns escuiiers 
amené.—1112. The note refers to 1288 (fenestre petite) and 
1516 (fenestre), and mentions the door by which Lunete had come, 
as if they contradicted this line. But the contradiction, if real, is 
much nearer. It is, however, more apparent than real. The prac- 
tice of putting a comma before a relative clause is perhaps the ex- 
planation of the difficulty Foerster seems to have felt. If we take 
v. I113 as a restrictive relative clause the contradiction disappears 
(cf. also 1106-07: Mais onques antre aus n’orent oel Don mon 
seignor Yvain veissent, where Foerster puts a comma after oel). 
The language used almost suggests that there was at least one door 
or window; it does not say there was none at all. In almost the 
next lines indeed (1117—18)—which Foerster’s note does not 
mention—it is said that the windows were grated (ferrées) and 
that the doors were shut as soon as the fleeing knight had passed. 
We may suppose, as to the door by which Lunete entered, that the 
searchers thought there was good reason for feeling sure that Ivain 


1 Foerster gives the manuscript reading as Parasomie. Should the par be 
understood as going with both participles? 
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could not have escaped by that means.—1227. The note seems to 
say that qw’ here is really quoi with oi elided before the vowel in 
the following word (“ist vor Vokal apostrophirtes quoi, da nach 
der Prap. stets die betonte Form (quoi) stehn muss,” etc.). But 
the pronoun form que after a preposition is not only known in 
Old French, but it can scarcely be called rare. It is enough to 
refer to Tobler’s Versbau, 5th ed., pp. 61, 62, 151-52 (notice 
the example with pour ke in rime), and to his Vermischte Beitrige, 
I, 2d ed., p. 164: Foerster himself has in Wb., s. v. qui, “nach prp. 
quoi que z. B.a quoi (u. que) que il tort”; and in Rigomer, v. 11111: 
Et vos [possess. pron.] sire por que ce fait?—1277-78. Qwil 
vossist quil fussent tuit ars, Si li eiist costé mil mars. The Wb. 
translates si here by wenn auch. It seems to me that the proper 
function of a dictionary and of notes when a possibly unclear pas- 
sage is concerned is rather to explain the idiomatic construction 
than to give a mere translation which expresses the thought in a 
different way. Of course Foerster knew perfectly well that si 
here does not really mean “if” or “even if.” If a translation is 
to be given in this case I think “and even” would be better. A 
reference to Tobler’s note on line 158 of Li Dis dou vrai aniel 
might have been given.—Et la plaie d’Amors. Since the last word 
is printed with a capital letter it seems to mean amor personified, 
and so should be singular accusative, but neither vocabulary nor 
W’b. recognizes such a form for that case and number. One 
naturally asks how Foerster understood the word in this line.— 
1397. The note explains de honte as meaning “zu ihrer Schande,” 
which is incorrect. The Wb., under de, 9, is essentially right, but 
it refers under honte to the note in the small edition, without adding 
or substituting a reference to the preposition, as should have been 
done. 

1530. I am inclined to prefer taking this as an independent 
clause, “and yet (in that case) he would have been quite safe in 
going away,” instead of understanding it as dependent after se, 
“if,” as is the preceding clause. Foerster thought it dependent, 
translating by “und er ungefahrdet hatte fortgehen kénnen.” It 
may be noted that there is no et before si at the beginning of i530, 
while there is an et before si li perdonast in 1528, connecting it 
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with the preceding se... li perdonast—1877. See the last sen- 
tence in my note on v. 782. I add here that the glossary keeps 
the former entry for remander with its reference to this line, and 
does not mention this passage under remenoir, but the Wb. has 
made the proper corrections.—1891 (cf. also 1937). Perhaps the 
explanation for some of the cases of hiatus not inferquently, but 
by no means always (cf. 1979, 2117) found before ez is that 
there was a pause, a rhetorical pause, meant to bring out more 
effectively what is added with et. 


In the lines that follow the poet tells of the hasty marriage of 
Laudine to Ivain, the man who has so recently killed her former 
husband, of which fact she is well aware, and some of these lines 
show a remarkable resemblance to what is told in the Thebes ro- 
mance of the marriage of Oedipus to his mother. Further, Chré- 
tien tells of the coming of Arthur and his knights, of the leave- 
taking of Ivain to go tourneying with Gauvain, after having ob- 
tained Laudine’s consent, a consent given with the explicit warning 
that if he does not return within a specified time—and she makes 
sure that he can return in time if he really wishes to do so—her love 
will turn to hate, of his remembering that he has long outstayed his 
leave, of the coming of her messenger, who denounces him as faith- 
less, and of his resulting madness. 

It is not my intention to discuss all the arguments that have 
dealt with these features of the poem; it may be assumed that they 
are in general sufficiently known to all concerned. But a few 
considerations, as it seems to me, have either not been noticed or 
have not been duly emphasized. With regard to the Roman de 
Thebes as Chrétien’s source for the sudden marriage to Ivain, it 
may be said that, just as the essentially cynical character of the 
Matron of Ephesus story could be used as an argument against that 
story as the poet’s source, so there is a similar argument that may 
tell somewhat against taking the Roman de Thebes as the source 
consciously used by him. The story of Oedipus, who killed his 
father and married his mother, contains incest as an essential fea- 
ture, and it would seem that if Chrétien’s account were really based 
on that part of the Thebes, he would have taken special pains to 
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cover up his tracks, avoiding any close verbal resemblances, so that 
his readers might not be reminded of that story; he would not wish 
his chief female character, who marries his hero, to be even re- 
motely connected with the thought of incest. Nobody can be sur- 
prised if incest gets attached to such a legend as that of Judas 
Iscariot, but in an Arthurian romance the deliberate or unconcealed 
allusion to such a thing in connection with the chief characters 
would be somewhat surprising. 

If Laudine is accused of being fickle, palliating circumstances 
at least can certainly be pleaded, as has been shown by others. 
After the warning she has given Ivain she may well suppose, the 
time allowed him having long passed by, that he has deliberately 
deserted her, and that she is a woman scorned. We can understand 
her feelings, and her steadfast refusal to have anything more to do 
with him does not exactly indicate a fickle disposition. It requires 
a vow on holy relics, taken without knowledge on her part of what 
it involves, a vow which causes what may be called a conflict of 
duties, to bring about a reconciliation. To the modern reader, and 
perhaps to some mediaeval readers as well, it is not a reconciliation 
that gives much promise of permanence. It may, or rather it 
should be, added that the poet makes Ivain recognize that his con- 
duct toward Laudine has not been honorable (“que covant manti 
li avoit” ; v.2700), and that he has brought his punishment on him- 
self. His fault is not simply forgetfulness, that is only a palliation 
of it; it was his duty to remember, and instead he broke his prom- 
ise. In all this I am not considering the question whether she was 
originally a Celtic fairy or not, but only looking at the story as 
Chrétien tells it. That he goes mad is doubtless, in Chrétien’s 
mind (so at least it seems to me), mainly caused by disappointed 
love, but, as the poet clearly shows,—notice how he makes Ivain 
admit more than once that it is his own fault if he suffers,—another 
cause for it may have existed, his recognition of the seriousness 
of his offense against honor. Later, as Chrétien tells the tale, he 
keeps his appointment made with Lunete to fight as her champion 
with three opponents at once, and this after having just fought an- 
other terrible fight, which almost prevents him from arriving in 
time. He is successful through the aid, given, it is true, without 
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his consent, of his lion, and thus—such may have been Chrétien’s 
thought—redeems his character as an honorable knight. I say 
“may have been,” for this interpretation does not seem to me 
absolutely certain. 

Gaston Paris, in his article Sur Amadas et Idoine contributed 
to An English Miscellany presented to Dr. Furnivall (1 quote from 
pp. 334-5 of his Mélanges de litterature francaise du moyen age), 
makes the remark that the Amadas “a notamment l’honneur d’avoir 
introduit dans la poésie, 42 peu prés en méme temps que Chrétien de 
Troies [whom the author does not seem to have known; so Paris 
says in a foot-note; cf., however, Warren in Mod. Lang. Notes, 
XIII, coll. 343-44], le motif de la folie oti tombe le héros sous l|’em- 
pire d’un chagrin d’amour.” It will be remembered that Paris on 
the basis of a comparison with the Gottingen fragments of the 
poem concluded that the Paris manuscript of Amadas was a revision 
into continental French of an Anglo-Norman Amadas; and in this 
opinion Foerster concurred ; see Zs. f. rom. Phil., XXX VIII, 108-9. 
Foerster derived the madness of Ivain from the Tristan (Introd. 
to Ivain, pp. xviii, xlix; Wb., pp. 122*—3*), but without specifying 
just where he found such a case of madness as Ivain’s. The 
feigned madness of Tristan (in La Folie Tristan) seems hardly 
possible as Chrétien’s source, and Tristan’s behavior at that time 
is very different from that of Ivain. The madness of Tristan in the 
prose Tristan, ed. Loéseth, § 80-104, seems too late an addition to 
the story to have been Chrétien’s source; more probably it is itself 
derived from him. 

2795 (cf. 3532). De lui, qui joie s'est tolue. The long note is an 
attempt to defend this ungrammatical reading. The example Qui 
bien s’en ert (or est) garde donee (see Baist’s sécond edition of the 
Grail poem, v. 1429), to which I may add Ami et Amile, 2146 
(Tex ne s’en est garde donec) is not a perfectly parallel case; in 
both these lines garde immediately precedes the past participle and 
separates it from the auxiliary (est or ert) of the reflexive verb, 
so that the phenomenon commonly called attraction at once suggests 
itself as the natural explanation of the incorrect gender of the par- 
ticiple. But in Jvain, 2795 and 3532, s'est immediately precedes 
tolue and stands between it and the supposed object joie, and ac- 
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cordingly attraction of the participle to the feminine form is not 
easy to understand. The slight change of qui to cui (one of 
Tobler’s suggestions), gui often occurring in manuscripts for older 
cui, so that joie becomes the subject, makes the line entirely correct. 
Foerster seems to cling to qui as the subject in 2795 and 3532 
because he wishes to emphasize the fact that Ivain has brought all 
his trouble on himself. If this seems best, then s’est can be changed 
to s’a, as Tobler preferred. Still Chrétien has already expressed 
this idea; cf. 2790-92, to say nothing of 2695-2703, and Ivain 
repeats his blame of himself in 3528 ff. In his monologue begin- 
ning with v. 3531 and ending with v. 3562 attention should be di- 
rected not only to v. 3532, but also to 3554 (De moi s’est la joie 
estrangiee), where joie is unmistakably the subject, and perhaps 
also to 3561 (Et qui ce pert par son mesfet). The note fails to 
show that the use of avoir as the auxiliary for reflexive verbs is 
dialectal only. 

2835. Et si fist il, tres bien le sot. In the note is said that “ fist 
ersetzt das vorausgehende n’avoit mie le san tot; also: ‘und [Ivain] 
war wirklich geck, das wusste der Einsiedel wohl.’”” But the real 


sense has been missed; not Ivain but the hermit is the subject of 


fist, and fist il points back two lines, not one only. The three lines 
are: 


Bien pot savoir sanz nul redot, 
Qu’il n’avoit mie le san tot; 
Et si fist il, tres bien le sot. 


The tense of fist makes this sense the natural one, not to say the 
only possible one.-—3942. De la pitié, que il lan prant. In the note 
we read “ que ist Akkus., abhangig von pitié.” A reference might 
have been made for this remarkable construction to the Zs. f. rom. 
Phil., XX, 40. The reference there made to Foerster’s note is to 
the note in the first (the large) edition. Perhaps the key to the 
construction is to be found in i] before a consonant in the next word 
pronounced as 7, hence qui misunderstood as qw’il. 

4084. The re- in retient (an grant destresce le retient) per- 
haps here means “likewise.” In the preceding lines there is no 
tenir but the thought is that the appeals of the pucele keep him in 
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distress; cf. also 782, 4336, 4548, 4562, 4694, 6054.—4336. Here 
too, with regard to the prefix re- in rehet, we notice that the simple 
hair does not occur in the preceding lines, which say that God and 
the right will be on his side, and he has great trust in them. One 
looks for a repetition of that idea with reference to the lion. 
What we get is re- with hair and a negative, which is an effective 
way of saying with a touch of humor that he trusts not only God 
and the justice of his cause to help him, but his lion also: “and 
he does not hate his lion either.” It is like “trust in God and 
keep your powder dry.”—4548. Et lui reblesceni. The verb here 
means clearly, I think, in view of the next lines (Quant mes sire 
Yvains voit blecié Son lion, etc.) not “wieder verwunden,” as in 
glossary and Wd., but “they wound him (the lion, emphatic) too” 
(re-), as well as Ivain, who (4563) avoit el cors mainte plaie. 
The lion has not been wounded before v. 4548, but his wounds are 
mentioned in v. 4559.—4694. Et de ce mout bien se repruevent. 
Here both glossary and Wb. miss the exact meaning. The verb 
is a French compound of prover in which re- has the meaning 
“again,” “likewise,” and is to be distinguished from reprover, 
“to reprove” or “reproach,” which is Lat. *reprobare (no. 7228 
in Meyer-Liibke’s Roman. Etym. Wb.). Foerster’s definition is 
“sich erproben,” “sich erweisen” for this passage, which is rather 
a meaning of the simple verb prover used reflexively. As they 
have already shown themselves, so in this also (de ce re-) they 
now show (approve) themselves well, namely, in that they put his 
lion with him. True, the simple prover with the reflexive pronoun 
has not been used of their previous conduct, but the sense is there 
(4675-93) if the word is not.—5262. An mal eiir i venist il! This 
line certainly needed an explanation in the notes or the glossary 
or the Wb.; or at least a reference to Gaspary in the Zs. f. rom. 
Phil., VIII, 573-76. It means “would that he had not come!”— 
5847. Near the end of the note two words have dropped out 
which were in the previous edition and which are needed for 
the sense. I enclose them in brackets: “so das sie [, wie] es 
Z. 5845 ausdriicklich [heisst],” etc. 

5916. Foerster’s reason for objecting to the sense “List an- 
wenden,” “betriigen” is that there is no List or Betrug either in 
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the previous conduct of the elder sister or in her attempt at this 
moment to induce Arthur not to wait longer for the younger sister 
to arrive with her champion. But surely trickery may safely be 
assumed on her part. May not her hurried journey to Arthur’s 
court to get there before the other sister could do so, and her suc- 
cessful attempt to secure Gauvain as her champion—to whom she 
certainly cannot have told the whole truth—be called trickery and 
deceit? Cf. vv. 4714 ff. And if she now says in effect to Ar- 
thur: “ The time is so nearly up that it is plain my sister will not 
arrive until too late. You may as well decide the case at once in 
my favor,’—is not that also trickery? Arthur, who, it has just 
been said (vv. 5909 ff.), knew that she was guilty in the case, 
may well enough be represented by the poet as intimating that he 
sees through her trickery. He cannot say in advance of the test 
that he knows her to be in the wrong, but his language may hint 
at his knowledge. The reference in the note should be to Romania, 
XXI, 407 (not 207) ff.—6054. Again the prefix re- in a use 
which is clear enough. Love is quite blind (7. ¢., does not see 
at all and Hate does not see anything either (re- in ne revoit 
goute); cf. on 782, 4084, above.—6114. In the note the letter P 
(designating a manuscript) is omitted after gegen.—Si. instead of 
Que (Qu’) =“‘denn” Foerster thought would not fit here. It 
might, however, stand if understood to mean “and yet,” as is 
often the case.—6579. The period at the end of this line is pre- 
sumably a misprint for a comma, which was in the first edition.— 
6639. Foerster’s text here has e/ = ele, this being apparently the 
only place in Chrétien where he has allowed this form of the femi- 
nine pronoun to stand. He does, to be sure, suggest a reading, based 
on the Vatican manuscript, which avoids e/ and makes the line 
begin with the dative li, apparently proclitic; cf. also 6631, and, 
for i, 6132. Double forms of inflection have been noted by Foer- 
ster for Chrétien (cf. Wb., pp. 210* ff.). In this connection one 
may well take account, as a possible factor, of the influence of a 
poet’s reading in the work of other writers, an influence which 
might also extend to the vocabulary. 

6681. It seems desirable to read, instead of Comant? Me que- 
ries vos, either Comant? Moi, etc., or Comant? Queriies me vos, 
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in order to avoid beginning a sentence with the unstressed me. 
The former was urged by Mussafia, as the note says; the latter is 
the reading of the manuscript followed by Holland (queries me 
v.). Could we perhaps explain me before queriiez as due to scribes 
who carelessly took Comant as in the same sentence with queriiez 
and so changed an original queriiezs me to me queriies? In his 
note on the line Foerster observes that in v. 1764 all the manu- 
scripts have Feis le tu, except the late M, which reads Le feis tu. 
It is noteworthy that Foerster prints in Cligés, 5214 Fu il i, and not 
Fu i il, which is evidently meant in one manuscript given by him as 
having Fui il. I do not say that Fu ili (with enclitic il; cf. Tobler, 
Verm. Beitr., Il, 2d ed., p. 94, and his reference to A. Schulze, 
Der altfrz. direkte Fragesatz, p. 226) is wrong, but this order of 
the words is not usual. For Chrétien cf. Erec, 1790, 5380, 5423; 
Guill. d’ Angleterre, 1241, 2384.—6711. The note says that “Ivain 
hat diese seine Rechtsschulden oftmal getilgt.” But the words 
of the text are said by yain to Lunete, not by her to him.—6714. 
Naie. There seems to be some confusion in the note between naie 
and nenil. In the edition of 1906 the wording was clear. 

6814-18. I cannot agree with all that Foerster says on these 
lines in his introduction, pp. xv, xvi, and in Wb., pp. 96*, 97*. 
I see no sufficient reason why these lines cannot be taken as an 
indication of the source, nor why they cannot be taken literally. 
They do not say nor do they imply, if we assume that they do re- 
fer to the source, that everything in the 6813 lines that precede 
was found in that source by Chrétien, rather they say that he has 
put in everything that he did find there (he never heard more 
told, and no one will ever hear more told that is true). He may 
himself have made additions, and his additions may well enough 
have amounted to thousands of lines. Moreover, plus in these 
closing lines might be taken to refer to Ivain’s life after the recon- 
ciliation. The meaning then would be that he has told all there was 
to tell up to the point where his poem ends and no one can tell 
what happened afterwards. The earlier conte need not have been 
an oral one only; it may have been what we should call a Jai. 

If such an earlier poem existed it was not necessarily the work 
of a good poet; indeed, when a new subject is introduced into any 
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literature the first work cannot be expected to be a masterpiece. 
Chrétien’s much superior poem may easily have caused the earlier 
work or works to sink rapidly into oblivion. Is it not also possible 
that he retained in his own finished work the skeleton plot of some 
such earlier prduction with incidents, some of them unessential or 
unimportant, in the same order for the most part, though with 
numerous insertions and with alterations of details? More than 
this, may he not even have done somewhat as Luigi Pulci did in 
his Morgante, retaining to some extent the exact phraseology of 
his in general far inferior predecessor? The loss of such earlier 
verse is to be regretted, just as the loss of possible earlier stages 
of the story of Roland in verse (cf. Bédier, Légendes Epiques, III, 
410-11) is to be regretted, not so much on account of any supposed 
high literary quality of what iS@pst as because we might then get 
more light than we now have omgn early period of French lit- 
erature. 

But the question of the immediate Mah inaic source of Jvain 
is not one which I here mean to discuss in detail. For the former 
what has just been said may suffice; for the latter I will only say 
that the view of Professor A. C. L. Brown, essentially as set forth 
in vol. VIII of the (Harvard) Studies and Notes in Philology and 
Literature, seems to me more probable than any other theory thus 
far proposed for approximately half of Jvain, somewhat more 
than the first three thousand lines. 

The chief interest for me just now lies in the meaning of the 
work of Chrétien, the question how he himself conceived it, and 
how he meant or expected it to be understood by his readers. 
Stated in this way the problem is perhaps incapable of a com- 
pletely satisfactory solution, even if we leave out of account as im- 
probable any possible hidden or esoteric sense, known perhaps only 
to the author himself. But it is well to set it clearly before our- 
selves, and we can see something of the way to try to solve it. 
The first step plainly is to read the poems without any precon- 
ceived notions as to what the right solution is, and then to bring 
to bear on them what we know and what is most probable about 
the circumstances under which Chrétien wrote each poem. Of 
some of the influences that possibly acted on him we are necessarily 
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ignorant, and we must clearly recognize what we can and what we 
cannot be reasonably sure of. No one can tell how the author’s 
mind reacted to the various possible influences, and in so far as a 
knowledge of his mental processes is concerned our inferences or 
conjectures can never be quite certain. It is not meant that we 
must never draw such inferences, but we must not confuse proba- 
bility, and still less bare possibility, with certainty. 

This need of caution once recognized, one ‘oe guiding 
principle immediately suggests itself. We shall urally accept 
as fact what the poet tells us of the acts and thoughts of his char- 
acters, as long as it is not plainly contradicted by something else 
that he tells us (a thing not to be expected at all), and we may 
have to distinguish sometimes betwgen what he tells his readers and 
what he puts in the mouth of sog#® one or more of his characters, 
who may not know all that hgfmakes known to his readers; what 
he tells us ought to be,gtruth, but what they are represented as say- 
ing or thinking may r. Certain inferences may be forced or 
all but forced on us by the poet, and then the convincing verse or 
verses ought to be quoted or the necessary reference given, and 
the inferences may not all be convincing to every critic. 

An example or two may indicate the kind of inference some- 
times drawn which I do not find justified. Any reader can doubt- 
less think of others. Foerster, in his Einleitung to Ivain, p. xlix 
(Wb., p. 123*), speaks of “die Dankbarkeit des Lowen, [die] ins 
beste Licht gestellt werden soll, der gewollte Gegensatz zwischen 
der vergesslichen Witwe und dem gedenkenden, nie vergessenden 
dankbaren Loéwen—ein Tier also edler als das Schénheitsidol!” I 
do not think it is at all certain that this contrast was intended. Or, 
again, in Jvain, Einleitung, p. xxxii, n. 1 (Lunete’s trickery which 
brings about the reconciliation is under discussion): “Aber ist es 
wirklich eine Tauschung Laudinens? Aeusserlich, dem Wortlaut 
nach sicherlich; aber man iiberlege sich nur mal den Schluss mit 
der Annahme, dass Laudine die ganze Politik ihrer Zofe wohl 
durchschaut, mit dieser L6sung im Grunde genommen einverstan- 
den ist und nur infolge ihres Stolzes und der friitheren Verurteil- 
ung ihres Gatten diesen Schein aufrecht erhalt, um nicht den 
Glauben zu erwecken, dass sie nachgegeben habe.” In Wb. this 
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note does not appear at the corresponding place, and it will be 
observed that in the words here quoted only a suggestion is offered 
and no assertion is made that such an Annahme would be correct. 
No objection need be made to this. 


There is a very interesting article by Professor Kiichler in vol. 
XL of the Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, entitled “ Ueber 
den sentime Gehalt der Haupthandlung in Crestiens ‘Erec’ 
und ‘ Ivain.’’ he author sees in Jvain much clear evidence that 
the poet is treating his subject in a spirit of comedy, not taking 
too seriously the perilous adventures of his hero. He writes, for 
instance (p. 93): “ Vergessen wir nicht, dass uns die Luft eines 
Salonlustspiels umfangt.” This, if taken as applicable to the tone 
of the whole poem, seems to me to be going rather too far. Cer- 
tain it is, I think, that Chrétien had a sense of humor, and it ap- 
appears in a number of scenes in Jvain in a way found in no other 
work of his that we possess. And this ftstlf makes me somewhat 
hesitate to believe that humor pervades the whole treatment of the 
poet’s subject in Jvain. I am rather inclined to assume a comic 
intent only when his language makes it unmistakable, or when he 
gives at least a pretty strong hint that he expects his readers to 
appreciate the humor of the situation. 

With much that Kichler says I am in agreement, and I am not 
sure that he is in any of his instances of humor in /vain really 
wrong. I accept, for instance, the words (p. 83): “Dass man... 
seine [Chrétien’s] Romane allzu einseitig als Thesenromane bezeich- 
net hat.” So, too (p. 95): “Es handelt sich nicht um Liauterung.”’ 
Or (p. 98): “Schuld und Verzeihung des Ivain, das ist der senti- 
mentale Kern . . . wie Schuld und Verzeihung der Enide der 
Kern des Erec-Romans ist. Im Erec verzeiht der Mann, im Ivain 
die Frau, weil im Erec die Frau die Schuld hat, im Ivain der 
Mann.” But my understanding of Enide’s fault is not the same 
as his.* 

1 Here may be placed a few lines from Erec et Enide, vv. 4637 ff., which 
might have been quoted in my article on the cause of Erec’s treatment of Enide 
(in this Review, V, 115 ff.). I italicize certain words which indicate that the 


poet here makes Enide see in her use of the words con mar i fus (v. 2507) 
the cause of all her and Erec’s troubles. I put a dash instead of Foerster’s 
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One of the clearest cases of intended comic effect is when Ivain 
is brought by Lunete into Laudine’s chamber and he dares not 
say a word until Lunete “par le braz le sache” and tells him not 
to be afraid that her lady will bite him. Also may be noticed the 
lines that tell how Ivain cuts off a piece of the lion’s tail, but not 
more than is necessary, how the lion weeps and shows gratitude 
and submissiveness (vv. 3382-3401), and afterwagds tries to kill 
himself with Ivain’s sword in his grief at th o’s supposed 
death. Some exaggerated account of the lion’s gr¥@itude may con- 
ceivably have existed in Chrétien’s immediate source, it is true. 
And there are doubtless other passages where a comic element may 
well be present and intended by the poet. Perhaps Kichler has not 
always sufficiently allowed for the possibility that a comic effect 
was not intended, or that not so much was intended as he thinks. 

So keen an observer of human nature, especially as influenced 
by the passion of love, as Chrétien was, may be expected to notice’ 
actions or feelings caused by different and more or less incon- 
gruous appeals to the emotions. An illustration is furnished by 
his account of what is said and done when Lunete is on the point 
of being burned alive. The passage concerned is vv. 4357-88. 
Ivain has great pity when he sees and hears “les povres dames, 
qui feisoient Mout tres grant duel,” and who express their feelings 
period, after v. 4643, as it is evident that she suddenly breaks off her praises 
of Erec, whom she supposes to be dead, when she realizes that she has inad- 
vertently just used the same mortel parole antoschice. It will be noticed that 
she does not refer to anything said in her explanatory speech (vv. 2540-75) or 


to any words—such as orguel—used by her in vv. 2589-2610. The lines of her 


monologue before v. 2507 (2496 ff.) may be compared with those which I now 
quote :— 


“ Hai,” fet ele, “con mar fus, 
Sire! cuit parauz n’estoit nus; 
Qu’ an toi s’estoit biautez miree, 
Proesce s’i iert esprovee, 
Savoirs t’avoit son cuer doné, 
Largesce t’avoit coroné, 
Cele sanz cui nus n’a grant pris— 
Mes qu’ai je dit? Trop ai mespris, 
Qui la parole ai maintenue, 
Don mes sire a mort receiie, 
La mortel parole antoschiee, 
Qui me doit estre reprochiee; 
Et je reconois et otroi, 
Que nus n’i a coupes fors moi, 
Je sole an doi estre blasmee.” 
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(vv. 4361 ff.) at the impending fate of their “si buene amie,” who 
has interceded with their mistress to give them “ses robes veires ” ; 
no one will in future do so, they say; every one is for himself 
instead of being ready to help others. Ivain hears their “com- 
plaintes, Qui n’estoient fausses ne faintes,” so Chrétien says. The 
first feeling in the reader’s mind may well be that the poet is bring- 
ing out with tgJling effect one of Lunete’s admirable qualities by 
making the ise her kindheartedness. We need not question 
their pity and‘Wmpathy. But he makes them stress the hard con- 
ditions of life which they anticipate for themselves after her death. 
This is entirely natural, but it makes us see that some selfish consid- 
erations were one cause of their sorrow over her doom. This I 
too think was intended by Chrétien. But I do not feel at all sure 
that he meant to suggest that they were concerned more about 
themselves than about her, and still less do I feel that their grief 
was in his thought purely selfish. 

On one passage in Erec I disagree entirely with Kichler. It 
is the one beginning with v. 2540, containing Enide’s speech and the 
first lines (2576-77) of Erec’s answer to it. These last lines he 
takes to be ironical. I think they are not, and my reasons are suffi- 
ciently set forth in my previous article mentioned in the footnote 
above. A few words, however, may be devoted to her speech pre- 
ceding those lines, a speech which in that article it did not seem 
necessary to discuss fully. His words (p. 87 of his article) seem 
to me to contain an inference not warranted by the text. He thinks 
that Enide uses to Erec “stolze, hochmiitige Worte,” and, if I 
have understood him correctly, that she says to him in substance, , 
“Durch dein Verhalten bringst du mich in Unehre.” This under- 
standing possibly depends on a mistaken interpretation of vv. 
2558-60. Her whole speech seems to me skilfully constructed by 
Chrétien so as to forestall any idea on Erec’s part that her opinion 
of him may be like that of his detractors. The words she uses put 
her distinctly on his side as against them; she suffers on his ac- 
count (2556-58), and her suffering is increased by their accusation 
of herself as having caused his blameworthy conduct (2559-65). 
If she is brought into disrepute, it is done, according to her words, 
not by him but by them. She does not direct on her own account 
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any reproach whatever against him. Over and over again (2544, 
2553, 2555, 2558, 2562, 2569) she says that his people are saying 
hard things of him. She herself has not a word of blame for 
him. The facts that she tells him do indeed, if he accepts them as 
true, carry a sting for him, but she is not to blame for that. It is 
perhaps necessary to quote the lines which may have been misun- 
derstood (2558-60). They run :— 


Mout me poise quant I’an le dit; : 
Et por ce m’an poise ancor plus 
Qu’il m’an metent le blasme sus. 


If in the second of these three lines Chrétien had omitted por and 
had used ancore (for the metre) instead of ancor, and me instead 
of m’an, the meaning might support Kiichler’s words. In that 
case one could understand the second and third lines thus: And 
this fact (namely, that they put the blame on me) grieves me still 
more [i. ¢., than the grief I feel on your account], and one could 
then say that she cares more about herself than about him. But 
such tactless language is not the reading of our text. The words 
as they stand above mean: It grieves me much when they speak ill 
of you; and it [the same thing, that is, their talk] grieves me still 
more because of this fact, that they put the blame on me. She has 
then an additional grief, one for herself, besides that which she al- 
ready had for him, and so her grief becomes greater than it was 
before. The meaning is not that this additional grief, taken by 
itself, is greater than the grief she had for him before. She does 
give him advice (Autre consoil vos covient prandre), but it is in 
order that he may remove the blame resting on him and repair his 
damaged reputation. She says nothing in that advice about the 
damage to her own, and she is apparently concerned at that mo- 
ment only about him. 


E. S. SHELDON 
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WHEN DID LATIN CEASE TO BE A SPOKEN LANGUAGE 
IN FRANCE? 


AN a date be fixed when the language spoken in France ceased 
to be Latin? 

Of the numerous features characteristic of Latin in contradis- 
tinction to the languages derived from it, five strike us as of out- 
standing importance: 

(1) The relatively intricate system of cases and declensions in 
the noun, pronoun and adjective, which has practically disappeared 
in Romance. 

(2) The absence of the definite and indefinite articles in Latin 
and their extensive introduction into the Romance languages. 

(3) The synthetic verb forms to express tense and voice, so 
different from the analytic verb forms of Romance speech. 

(4) The word-order and construction of sentences, so much 
more varied in Latin and so different from the Romance type— 
subject, verb, attribute or object. 

(5) Finally, the constitution and general aspect of the vocabu- 
lary. . 

Along these five lines the processes of evolution did not start at 
the same time, nor were the effects of the gradual changes at once 
decisive. It required a long development for them to complete 
their operation; that is to say, to render the old language, Latin, 
unintelligible and to substitute a new one in its place. It is certain 
also that, for all those who had not studied it, Latin had become a 
dead language long before the occurrence of the linguistic phe- 
nomena involved in the accomplishment of the above-mentioned 
changes. 

Was there, in all this, any single factor more directly determina- 
tive than the others, and if so, what was it? Can a date be fixed 
when the intervention of this factor had effected its momentous 
result? 

We think that so far as France is concerned the problem can 
be solved with a high degree of probability. 

318 
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To begin by elimination. This determining factor cannot have 
been the phonetic transformation and disintegration of the vocables, 
although phonetic processes wrought enormous changes. Latin 
had ceased to be a truly living tongue before its words had been 
grievously disfigured. In the Oaths of Strasbourg the form of the 
Latin words is still pretty well preserved. Besides, phonetic phe- 
nomena as such affect but little the fundamental nature of a lan- 
guage. It is only by their indirect effect upon morphology and 
syntax that phonetic changes accomplish linguistic revolutions. Al- 
though Italian has remained phonetically closer to Latin than has 
French, Latin is just as much a dead language to an Italian as to a 
Frenchman. 

As for the composition of the vocabulary, Latin—like all other 
world languages—had always been in the habit of importing foreign 
words; it had admitted Greek, Celtic, and Germanic terms; but the 
percentage of these in most texts of civil import appears to have 
been generally small, and since all the words appropriated took on 
soon the Latin garb, it is evident that at no time did they come in 
in such overwhelming numbers as to alter essentially the character 
of the language—as, e.g., the Franco-Latin words did with English. 
And yet French is farther removed from Latin than English is from 
Anglo-Saxon. 

The disappearance of the declensions and blurring out of case 
endings, with the consequent greater use of prepositions, cannot 
have been a decisive factor in the actual passing of Latin into 
Romance. Throughout the Merovingian period there is no reason 
to believe that the essentials of the declensions had not been pre- 
served.* Down to a late period in the Middle Ages four case forms 
and case functions were still strongly felt: nominative, genitive, 
dative and accusative. And although the distinctive endings were 
lacking, the cases must indeed have been powerfully intrenched in 
the spoken language when their spirit and import were thus carried 
into Romance by sheer oral transmission without the natural support 
of the written language—which was surely the case after the eighth 
century. 

1A. de Jubainville, La Déclinaison latine & l’époque mérovingienne, p. 2, 


Paris, 1872; E. Slijper, De formularum Andegavensium latinitate disputatio, p. 
86, Amsterdam, 1906; O. Haag, Die Latinitét Fredegars, p. 41, Erlangen, 1898. 
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The definite article did not enter as a recognized component of 
the language before the ninth century. It is lacking in the Stras- 
bourg Oaths, although we see it used more or less sporadically to- 
wards the end of the eighth century.* It cannot, therefore, have 
played a decisive part during what may be called the critical period 
of the creation of Romance speech. 

The same may be said of the modern analytical construction 
and word-order, which, as we have it now, is not much older than 
the seventeenth century. It is due to the disappearance of distinc- 
tive endings and forms, relics of the Latin; but as an effect it is 
much posterior to its cause. A syntactical construction will long 
survive the verbal forms which produced it.* As a matter of fact, 
the difference is not very great between ordinary Latin constructions 
and word-order and some of those of the early French period. 

When we come to the verb, the morphological changes which 
introduced, among other things, new past tenses, as well as future 
and conditional forms, were assuredly in progress long before they 
definitely displaced, or were added to, the old classical tenses. The 
French future is already completely formed in the Strasbourg Oaths, 
and in Fredegar there is a pun on the word “ daras,” which seems 
to indicate that a very advanced state of amalgamation had already 
been reached between dare and habes: 


et ille respondebat : “ non dabo ”’ ; Justinianus dicebat : “ daras.”’ * 


2 Et illas cappas et illas sarciles et illa calceamenta de illos teleneos superius 
nominatos ... et de illo calciato quod ille episcopus annis singulis ad illum 
clerum reddere consuevit (S. Chrodegangi R. C. XXIX, Migne, Patrologie, T. 
89, col. 1113 B). 

3 Although the genitive and dative endings had disappeared by 842, the con- 
structions made possible through their existence survived them: “et ab Ludher 
nul plaid nunquam prindrai qui meon vol cist meon fradre Karle in damno sit ”: 
“L’empereor si toldrat la curone” (Roland, 1490), etc. 

4 Fredegar, II, 62, M. G. H., S. R. M., 2. For “daras” see Diez, R. G., II, 
121, and Thielmann, “ Habere mit Infinitiv” Archiv. II, 200: also Schuchardt, 
Vokalismus des Vulgarlateins, II, 511. Haag in Die Latinitét Fredegars, Er- 
langen, 1898, p. 54, claimed to have found a second case: “ Hos solidos addar- 
rabo ad partes dominae mei Chlodovei,” Fredegar, II, 83, 18. He says: “adar- 
rabo zeigt offenbar Kreuzung zwischen dabo und fest verbundenen dare habeo.” 
But adarrhare is formed by metathesis from arrha dare and adarrabo is a regu- 
lar Latin future. (See Lexica of T. II, S. R. M., B. Krusch.) 

It is also to be noticed that the Reichenau Glossary never feels the need of 
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But it is not at all proven, nor is it likely, that this new form of 
the future had superseded the others. Without entering upon a 
discussion of this isolated case (the only one discovered of its kind 
before 842), we know that the amalgamation had not taken place 
generally. The infinitive with habere is used to express the future 
or conditional long after Fredegar. 

Ad me meretricem habebant intrare si Christiani essent? (Con- 
versio S. Afrae, 1, 3, M.G.H., S.R.M., 3, p. 56.) 

Si ego-accipere abuerit filium aut filiam. (Tardif, 90, A.p. 
790. ) 

Timeo quod Ardulfus rex noster cito regnum perdere habeat. 
(Alcuini Epistolae, M.G.H., E.C., 4, p. 79, 1, 25, A.D. 797.) 

This use of habere with the infinitive is very frequent in Alcuin’s 
letters especially. Alcuin says (op. cit., p. 285): “ Ego itaque licet 
parum proficiens cum Turonica cotidie pugno rusticitate.” The 
language of the people around him was influencing his Latin, and 
this future was very likely due to his environment. A complete 
amalgamation would, of course, have had no such effect, since 
habere is no longer recognizable. No French student beginning 
Latin and having to write the future of a Latin verb would be led 
to use the infinitive of the verb with habere by the etymological 
consciousness of his own French future. We still find it in Ro- 
mance. Meyer-Liibke (Gram. II, p. 138, 1894) gives an example 
taken from the Cid and adds: “heute noch in Asturischen nicht 
unerhért und der portugiesischen Volkssprache zu allen Zeiten 
gelaufig.” 

Indeed, a case like that of “daras” in Fredegar is evidence of 
the existence of the elaborating process, not of the complete substi- 
tution of the Romance future for the old form. 

This could have had but a limited influence on the intelligibility 
of the written language as it was used in the church services, the 
explaining the regular latin future: “Fenerabis: prestabis” (Foerster and 
Koschwitz, Altfrans. Uebungsbuch, 375). 

It is strange that Fredegar never uses on his own account a form which he 
puts into the mouth of a Roman emperor. 

5 The sense for a compound future (infinitive + habere) is still preserved in 
the following example: Entrés in bagno si vos averés laver (Die Franko-Ital- 


ienische Version des Bovo d’Anton, 208, Zs. f. rom, Phil., XXXV, 5, 1911). It is 
frequent in Franco-Italian texts. 
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law courts, etc. (The ignorant man will understand and appro- 
priate to his own use a great amount of correct language so long as 
the fundamentals of both his own and the correct speech are the 
same. ) 

We come now definitely to the thesis of the present article. Of 
all the linguistic phenomena which appear before 842 there is one 
the effect of which must have been decisive in this matter: viz., the 
passing of the synthetic forms of the Latin passive voice. The new 
forms for the future, conditional and past tenses had been at first 
added to the stock already existing; they had not yet superseded 
completely the classical forms, and some were never to do this. 
The so-called past indefinite has not yet, even in modern French, 
displaced the preterit; the imperfect subjunctive assumed, as in 
Latin, the function of the conditional throughout the period of 
Middle French® side by side with the new Romance form; and er 
(Lat. ero) alternates with serai. The effect of these new forms 
was not, therefore, to make Latin unintelligible; they were not yet 
substituting for it a new language. But the passing of the syn- 
thetic forms of the Latin passive voice is a different phenomenon. 
The Latin passive system is a vital part of the Latin language. As 
long as the Latin passive forms were used and understood, Latin 
can be said to have been a living tongue; when this ceased to be the 
case, Latin became a dead language. It is indeed fortunate that, 
in spite of the great dearth of documents, we are able to follow, 
with a high degree of accuracy, the first phase of the old passive’s 
disintegration : the gradual disappearance of the Latin present pas- 
sive infinitive.’ 

As early as the end of the sixth century even the best and most 
reliable documents evidence a great uncertainty as to the ending of 
the passive infinitive of the verbs of the first, second and fourth 
conjugations.* 

® All traces of this use have not disappeared from the French of today: 
“Je l’eusse fait si vous l’eussiez voulu.” 

7 For the detailed study of this phenomenon, see my Origine et histoire de lo 


bréposition “a” dans les locutions du type de “faire faire quelquechose a 


quelqu’un,” V, p. 37 ff. Cf. Zeit. f. rom. Phil., 38 (1914), p. 371 ff., Rudolf 
Rubel ; Zeit. f. fr. Spr. and Lit., 43 (1915), p. 279, Leo Spitzer. 
8 Max Bonnet, Le Latin de Grégoire de Tours, p. 672. 
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In the case of the third conjugation, on the other hand, such 
confusion does not become marked until the eighth century. How 
is so notable a difference in dates to be accounted for? Very con- 
clusively by the fact of the close resemblance to each other of the 
active and passive forms of the Latin present infinitive in verbs of 
the first, second, and fourth conjugations (-are, -ari; -ere, -eri; -tre, 
-iri), over against the striking divergence of these forms in verbs of 
the third conjugation (regere, regi; interficere, interfici). 

Two examples may suffice here to illustrate the proceeding : 

Quae a sacerdotibus necesse est guoercere (Concil. Cabill. XVII, 
M.G.H., Legr. 3, Cons. I, p. 211). 

Ubi Pippinus rex requiescere videtur et nos si Domino placuerit 
sepelire cupimus (Tardif, Carton des Rois, 63). 

The passive meaning is still felt, however ; the active and passive 
forms of the infinitive of the third conjugation do not become gen- 
erally confused until the eighth century : 

Parvulos jussit interfici (Fred., 2, 23, p. 57, M.G.H., S.R.M., 2). 
They, in their turn, become confused, and the present passive infini- 


tive can be said to have disappeared by the second half of the eighth 
century. “Fieri” is a shining exception to this general rule and 
this is due to its characteristic form so different from “ facere” : 


Donationis ista quam nos . . . fiere vel adfirmare rogavimus 
(Tardif, 68, a.D. 770). 

It serves also to express the passive meaning and in this function 
has passed into Italian: 


Hoc fiat investigatum et nobis nuntiatum (Pertz, L, p. 120, 803). 


This process was certainly completed by 789, when Charlemagne 
convoked the great council of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The last documents before the influence of Charlemagne’s re- 
form began to be felt are instructive; they offer us clear indications 
of what was being resorted to in the cases where a passive form for 
the infinitive was felt to be imperatively needed. The old Latin 
form having died out, the compound with esse is made use of: 


Qualiter . . . ipsa aelemosina fiat facta et infra triginta noctis 
impleta esse debeant (Pertz, do., Capitulare generale, 783, 8). 
There is in this document no synthetic passive infinitive except 


fieri. 
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Even in 789, but in Pippin’s court in Italy, the only sort of 
passive infinitive used is the following : 


ut haec omnis suprascripta justitia de praesentia . . . adim- 
pleta fieri debeant .. . 

ita tamen, ut quindecim dies post sanctum pascha omnia adim- 
pleta esse debeant (Pertz, do., 10, p. 44). 


There is surely a difference between the state of the language 
in the second quarter of the eighth century, when the present passive 
infinitive had practically lost its distinctive ending, yet was still felt 
as passive,” and that of the last quarter, when the need was felt to 
adopt a new form of expression for the passive meaning. 

Now, this confusion of passive and active forms thus gradually 
brought about is as good a proof as can be found that the Latin 
synthetic passive had not died out of the spoken language: it is at 
first, on the contrary, a purely phonetic phenomenon (until analogy 
came into play for the third conjugation) and, until its completion, 
is but a reflexion of a similar confusion prevalent in the speech of 
the people. No man writing Latin as an artificially learned lan- 
guage would make such a confusion: -are, -ari would scarcely be 
more easily confused than dicere and dici, or than facere and fert. 
If he knew that the passive infinitive should be used, he would write 
it, and the easier the form, the less likely would he be to make a 
mistake. But the man whose knowledge of the language was ac- 
quired through practical use will naturally confuse the forms which 
are most alike. 

But when, through phonetic assimilation completed by analogy, 
the Latin present passive infinitive had disappeared, it is evident 
that the passive construction in general must have suffered consid- 
erably. Although in some constructions (as those with faire) the 
passive meaning continued to cling to the active form, in most 
others, when the meaning was not thus sustained by a synthetic 
locution, the compound form must have been used, and indeed, in 
the legal document quoted above, it is so used exclusively. This is 
all the more striking because all through the Merovingian period 

®Sic mandant filii tui si vis tundere aut gladium peremere (infantulos) ; 
Clothilda’s answer: “ Eis melius est mori quam tundere” is thus reported: Mallet 


eos occidere quam totundere (M. G. H., S. R. M., L. H. F., 24, p. 280; A. D. 
727). 
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the distinction between the meaning of the compound passive 
(esse + past participle) and the simple form is pretty well observed. 
And yet most of these writings are much more incorrect, transgress 
many more laws of the Latin grammar, than this capitulary does. 
Except in its classical meaning, as a past action whose effect still 
continues, we do not find it used unless it be in some emphatic state- 
ments (and even then but rarely) like the following, which is really 
justifiable : 


Ad locum sanctum . . . cedo . . . et cessumque esse volo 
(Tardif, 19, A.D. 670). 

So, as has been pointed out above, the passing of the present 
passive infinitive calling forth a more frequent use of the compound 
form, must have affected by analogy the other moods. And this 
is what our scanty documents show us. The end of the eighth 
century witnesses an evident attempt, on the part of the language, 
at finding a substitute for the regular passive voice. Thus the 
Capitulare Generale of 783, when Charlemagne’s renaissance had 
not yet produced all its effects, gives us the following examples: 

(1) et per tales homines in antea sint gubernatae qualiter Deo 
et nobis exinde placeant. 

(2) ... set per sacerdotes fiant . . . gubernatas. 

(8) ... qualiter . . . ipsa aelemosina fiat facta et infra tri- 
ginta noctes impleta esse debeant. 

(14) De rebus quae Hildegardae reginae traditae fuerunt, vo- 
lumus ut fiant descriptae breves et ipsae breves ad nos fiant adductae. 

(17) Sicut consuetudo fuit . .. ita nune sit factum. 


The examples of regular passive forms are surely in minority: 


(10) et nulla consuetudo superponatur legi. 

(16) De fugitivis . . . ut reddantur et sint reversi ad proprium 
locum (Capit. Gen., 783, Pertz, Leg. I). 

And even later, when, through Charlemagne’s reform, the writ- 
ten language was diverging more and more from the common 
speech (or the other way around), one can still trace the influence 
of the latter over the former in this respect, although, of course, 
the cases occur more sporadically. In the Capitulare Langobar- 
dicum of 786 (Pertz, op. cit., p. 51) we find: 

(7) Quomodo illum sacramentum juratum esse debeat ab epis- 
copis et abbatis. 
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(8) Et si alicui contra legem factum est non est voluntas nec 
sua jussio. Verumtamen si comis . . . hoc fecit fiat annuntiatum 
domni regi, 


as against one case of regular passive infinitive (perhaps due to later 
corrections ). 


(9) quando vel ubi debeant inter se conjungi. 
And in the Capit. of 802 (Pertz, op. cit., p. 107) : 


(12) Et unusquisque filium suum litteras ad discendum mittat 
et ibi cum omni sollicitudine permaneat usque dum bene instructus 
permaneat. 


In the Capit. Saxon., 797 (do., p. 72): 


(7) si ab eis aliquis interfectus evenerit. 


One fact stands out very clearly, viz., the chronological order of 
these events and the evident reflexion therein of similar tendencies 
in the common speech. 

It is clear that the remarkably long duration of the process of 
elimination of the Latin present passive infinitive, based on au- 


thentic and relatively numerous documents in manuscripts of the 
Merovingian period (that is to say, anterior to the Carolingian 
Renaissance), would be unintelligible without the support of the 
synthetic Latin passive forms in the other moods. Also the Latin 
syntax, as far as it was based on the use of synthetic passive forms, 
must have stood its ground through the whole period. It is only 
as part of this system that the Latin passive infinitive resisted so 
long the effects of the phonetic confusion, which otherwise should 
have brought on its prompt disappearance. 

On the contrary, the necessary creation of an analytical present 
passive infinitive (or rather the utilization of a form already exist- 
ing and having partly the same meaning) to take the place of the 
synthetic one when the latter had disappeared, must have influenced 
by analogy the other moods: “amatu esse” being now felt as a 
present action, “‘amatu sum” must also have been felt as a present 
action instead of as a past action continuing into the present. This 
step could be taken all the more easily, as the other past “amatu 
fui’ might well have seemed sufficient. Indeed, such a relatively 
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subtle distinction between both simple and compound passive forms 
affords a sure proof of the vitality of the passive verb system in 
the popular speech; only constant usage could have kept it alive. 

We are not able to follow in the texts the reflexion of the com- 
plete disintegration of the Latin passive verb which must by then 
(end of the eighth century) have taken place in the common speech. 
But the few documents of that period, such as those quoted above, 
give us a pretty clear indication of what is then going on. From 
786 the Carolingian documents fail us more and more in this and 
many other particulars. Charlemagne had by that time proceeded 
with his long-cherished plan of restoring Letters. Alcuin had come 
to his court in 781, Paulus Diaconus was called over to France in 
778. In 786 the encyclical on the culture of letters was sent out to 
the bishops and abbots. Not only children of the poor, but of the 
rich as well, must attend them. Then, in 789, the epoch-making 
synod of Aix-la-Chapelle was held. 

The resolutions adopted by the assembly were embodied in 
eighty-one canons, some of which have certainly a great bearing on 
our question. The canonical and liturgical texts had become cor- 
rupt, and Alcuin, brought over to France on purpose, had restored 
them: 


“Non oportet ab idiotis’® psalmos compositos et vulgares dici in 
ecclesiis: neque libros qui sunt extra Canonem legere nisi solos 
canonicos novi et veteris testamenti . . .” (Baluze, XII, p. 16, 20). 
“Et ut scholae legentium puerorum fiant, psalmos, notas, cantus, 
computum, grammaticam per singula monasteria vel episcopia dis- 
cant (filii ingenuorum et servorum) sed et libros catholicos bene 


10Tdiote qui proprietate lingue et naturali scientiae (carent) (Reichenau 
Glosses, K. Hetzer, VIIB. Heft, Zeit. f. rom. Phil., 1906, p. 12, 43). Idiote 
plainly refers to the writers of that kind of corrupt Latin which, as in the 
works of Gregory of Tours and Fredegar, had been in use generally. This is 
a proof that the vulgar language was written. Of course these writings do not 
contain all the linguistic changes which were or had been taking place. In re- 
gard to phonetics especially they are not very satisfactory because they very 
naturally preserve, as well as they know how, the conventional spelling. It is 
not until the vulgar tongue shall have received official recognition that a deliber- 
ate effort will be made to create an orthography actually representative of the 
sounds, 

Is not this gloss a direct reference to this canon of the Council? In such 
a case the date of the glossary might have to be set later than K. Hetzer 
(op. cit., p. 2 ff.) and most commentators (except Gaston Paris) think. 
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emendatos habeant. . . . Et si opus est evangelium vel psalterium 
et missale scribere, perfectae aetatis homines scribant cum omni 
diligentia” (do., p. 36, 72). 

These canons refer, of course, as much to the Teutonic as to the 
French clergy, and the prohibition of the “psalmos vulgares”’ very 
likely concerns them both, the word “vulgares” being applied to 
the language in which they were written (cf. Hefele, Histoire des 
Conciles, trad. francaise par Dom Leclercq, T. 3, 2; p. 1031). In 
this case we have here, if I am not mistaken, the first recorded 
allusion to the existence of a vulgar speech as essentially different 
from Latin. 

To our great regret, these corrupt texts have not been preserved. 
We should in all likelihood have seen in them the subconscious 
attempt at keeping the liturgical Latin abreast of the linguistic 
changes of the popular speech. 

The earnestness with which the Council’s program was carried 
out (in the externa schola of Reichenau in 815, when Walafred 
Strabo was admitted, there were 400 pupils, and in the interna 100) 
immediately brought sporadic results, and they are noticeable in all 
documents of this period, although its full effect on the literature 
was not felt until a few years later. 

But the consequences of this reform on the common speech were, 
surely, at once very great. It precipitated matters linguistically. 
The literature of the Church, by far the most important for the 
people, became, when thus corrected by Alcuin, largely unintelligible 
for the masses. In a short generation this severance of most ties 
between the written and the spoken languages must have been com- 
pleted. The passive voice, for one thing, while it broke down en- 
tirely in the speech of the people, recovered in the written language 
not only the personal moods but the ending of the infinitive. 

The problem raised by this new state of affairs had then to be 
considered. So we see in the five very important councils held in 
813 at Mayence, Reims, Tours, Chalons-sur-Sa6ne and Arles the 
attention of the fathers directed to it and emphasis laid on the neces- 
sity for the bishops, abbots and priests to preach in the vulgar 
tongue. The 17th canon of the council of Tours especially is very 
explicit : 
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Visum est . . . ut quilibet episcopus habeat homilias continentes 
necessarias admonitiones . . . Et ut easdem homilias quisque aperte 
transferre studeat in rusticam Romanam linguam aut Theotiscam 
quo facilius cuncti possint intelligere quae dicuntur (Mansi, Sacr. 
Conc. nova & ampliss. Collectio, Florence, 1766, XIV, p. 85). 

So is the 14th of Reims: 


Ut episcopi sermones et homilias sanctorum patrum prout omnes 
intelligere possint, secundum proprietatem linguae praedicare studeat 
(do., 78). 

That from that time on, the “lingua romana rustica,” unsup- 
ported by any literature, must have evolved rapidly is probable 
enough from what we know of languages which are purely oral. 
This was not the case before, however: legal documents and pro- 
ceedings, church services and sermons, etc., constituted a kind of 
literature which helped to preserve the life of the basic Latin forms 
and constructions. The yearly councils and assemblies of the 
church, besides the great traffic between the provinces, supplied the 
necessary intercourse and prevented isolation. This alone explains 
the slow death of the present passive infinitive. For if the written 
documents show plainly in this particular the reflexion of the preva- 
lent speech, this phenomenon is also evidence of the moderating 
influence of literature upon the common speech. It is because the 
people still used the Latin passive system that its forms disintegrated 
in the written documents in accordance with a similar disintegration 
in the common speech, but it is also because the narrow literature 
of the time (including legal and ecclesiastical writings) was still 
alive and understood by the people that the disintegration of the 
passive voice proceeded so slowly. It is an excellent proof that the 
relation between written and spoken language was maintained right 
down to the reform of Charlemagne. Naturally, as certain forms 
tended to become unintelligible, the clergy must have gradually 
altered the liturgical texts to preserve their intelligibility : 


(libri) infinitis vitiorum aufractibus scaterent non sumus passi 

. in divinis lectionibus inter sacra officia inconsonantes per- 
strepere soloecismos (Encyclica de emend. libr. & offi. eccles., A. D. 
782, Pertz, Leg. I, p. 44). 


The question that arose was in reality whether the church service 
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would continue to be conducted in the speech of the people or in a 
hieratic tongue. Charles decided in favor of the second alternative. 

This view, based mainly on the internal evidence of the texts, 
is borne out by all the external evidence at our disposal. Neither 
the Merovingian capitula nor the canons of the very numerous coun- 
cils during the Merovingian period give any inkling that the spoken 
language was so essentially different from the written language that 
the latter was unintelligible to the people. 

We have the reports of over 80 councils held in Gaul between 
the years 500 and 750, not including those held in Africa, Italy and 
Spain. They concern themselves mostly with disciplinary and prac- 
tical matters, but never evince a suspicion that there is any difficulty 
about the church language, that the writings of the fathers, the 
Bible and the new hagiographies are in any way written in a lan- 
guage no longer understood by the people. 

In the year 500 a theological discussion was held between certain 
Arian and Orthodox Catholic bishops, one of whom was St. Avit, 
but behind closed doors, lest the people should become excited over 
the arguments (Hefele, 2, 2, p. 955). 

In 529 the council of Vaizon, in its second canon, orders that 
priests preach in the country churches as well as in the cities, or at 
least a deacon must read a homily of a father of the church (do., 
p. 1112). 

In 583 the 9th canon of the council of Macon prescribes that 
during Advent the canons of the church shall be read in public, so 
that no one may be ignorant of them (do., 3, I, p. 204). 

At the council of Orleans in 638 the case of monothelism 
preached at Autun by a foreigner “ pulsus a partibus transmarinis ” 
was taken up. Eloi, the king’s goldsmith, had found him out, and 
the discussion before the council was a heated one. The heretic 
was very clever, but Bishop Salvius finally discomfited him, to the 
great satisfaction of all (do., 3, 1, p. 397). Eloi was later to write 
a certain number of homilies to be used or read by priests too 
ignorant to compose their own sermons (Migne, Patr. 87, Col. 
595 ff.). 

The only knowledge required of the clergy and insisted upon 
(probably in vain) at many councils was an acquaintance with the 
Scriptures and the canons. 
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The general council of Paris in 615, 2d canon, that of Chalons- 
sur-Saone in 647, toth canon and Saint-Jean-de-Losne in 670-671, 
5th canon continue to prescribe that the election of the bishops 
shall be made by the clergy and the people (Hefele, 3, 1, pp. 251, 
283, 301). 

There was a formula to report the consent of the people (Mar- 
culfi, VII, Migne, do., 87, col. 705). If in the eighth century these 
elections no longer took place, it was not yet due to the people’s 
ignorance of the language of the church, and consequently to their 
incapacity to form any judgment on the matter, but to the de- 
moralized state of the clergy. In the words of Joseph Kardinal 
Hergenrother “viele Bishéfe und Priester hatten durch Gunst, Be- 
stechung, Betrug oder Raub sich in ihre Stellen eingedrangt . . . 
Savaric von Auxerre eroberte nach dem Tod des Pipin von Heristal 
714 bei der allgemeines Verwirrung ganze Provinzen .. .” Mat- 
ters were made worse by Charles Martel, who rewarded his warriors 
with bishoprics (Handbuch der allgemeinen Kirchengeschichte, 4th 
edit., I, p. 53). 

Through this whole period the ignorance of the clergy is de- 
plored and the necessity for them to read the Scriptures and know 
the church service insisted upon. The duty of preaching on Sun- 
days and feast days is equally emphasized, but there is never any 
intimation of a difference of language to be overcome. Had the 
question arisen, it could not have been ignored. 

When St. Boniface, the apostle of Germany, had organized his 
church, this question was one of the first he had to settle: 

Ut unusquisque episcopus in sua parochia diligenter discutiat 
suos presbyteros et faciat ut illorum signacula et baptisteria bene 
faciant, et edoceant presbyteros quid in illo baptisterio unumquodque 
verbum vel sententia per se significat (Mansi, XII, col. 385, XVIth 
statute, A. D. 741). 


Nullus sit presbyter qui in ipsa lingua qua nati sunt baptizandos, 
abrenunciationes vel confessiones aperte interrogare non studeat: 
ut intelligant quibus abrenunciant, vel quae confitentur et qui taliter 
agere dedignantur sed cedat in parochia (do., XXVII). 


And this prescription was repeated in the XX VIIth canon of the 
council of Liptine, the first German council. 
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At the council of Cloveshoe in England, 747, under Boniface’s 
inspiration, this subject was given due consideration : 


presbyteri . . . ut symbolum fidei ac dominicam orationem, sed 
et sacrosancta quoque verba quae in missae celebratione et officio 
baptismi solemniter dicuntur, interpretari atque exponere posse 
propria lingua qui nesciant discant (Can. 10, Mansi, op. cit., XII, 
co. 398). 

The inferences that we are able to draw from the actual practice 
of the period agree with this view. For instance, we know that 
some time before 600 Fortunatus wrote his life of St. Remi in a 
very simple style to be read to the faithful (M.G.H., S.R.M., IV, 
p. 64). 

It is not to be supposed that Fortunatus wrote purposely in a 
language no longer understood, and if it was understood, it is be- 
cause it was still spoken, at least approximately, as all languages are. 

We see at the same period that St. Radegund “ instituit ut dum 
reficerent, semper lectio legeretur, ut non solum fauces accipiant 
cibum sed et aures audiant verbum” (do., II, p. 390). 

The law courts seem to have been very active, and we have a 
large number of formulas covering many cases; none of them im- 
plies the fact of any difficulty about the language. We must infer 
that the language of the laws and the decrees and the various 
formulas was readily understood by the parties and the various 
“bonis hominibus” who sat with the counts and other officials. 
Yet we have no reason to suppose that there were any special lan- 
guage courses for such people." The formulas are written in a 
barbarous Latin which bears all the earmarks of having been taken 
down by men who could just about read and write, and were simply 
preoccupied with the subject matter, not with the form. There is 

11 Even the education of the nobles at court had certainly other aims than 
to teach Latin (M. Roger, L’enseignement des lettres en Gaule d’Ausone a Alcuin, 
p. 95 ff.). 

12 There is a tendency to explain away the non-appearance of the real 
Romance phenomena by this special sensitiveness of all writers in regard to 
certain forms. Thus K. Hetzer (op. cit., p. 171) explains the absence of the 
Romance passive in this manner: “diesen vulgaren Ausdruck des Passivs 
(esse + past partic.) der offenbar als ein schlimmer Barbarismus Angstlich ge- 
mieden wurde.” Yet we know now that this absence is all the more natural as 


the Romance passive could not possibly have come into being before the end 
of the eighth century. 
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of the Latin basic forms and construction would understand them. 
They are still Latin. Had there been a language in use with the 
people, different enough from this written language to be called by 
a different name, being diverse in its fundamentals, it is hard to 
understand why this vulgar language should nowhere appear. 
Where did the writers find this language in which they write? It 
was not only incorrect but systematically so in the sense that its 
incorrections are reducible to laws: a living organic language there- 
fore. Finally such essential differences of language would have 
entailed practical difficulties, enough at least to be recorded. 

As a matter of fact, it is not until the arrival of Paulus Diaconus 
and Alcuin that the difference between the corrected language of 
the church and the language which was used in ordinary intercourse 
was felt to be important. Hence the prohibition by the Synod of 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 789, against composing vulgar psalms, evidently 
meaning psalms written in this uncorrected but more intelligible 
language (like some of the formulae vitae or diplomata, etc.). 

So we find, on the one hand, suppression of all vulgar literature 
which up to that time had caused the movement of disintegration to 
slow up somewhat, and, on the other hand, correction of all texts 
used officially in the public service, along with a special education 
for a class of litterati. It is no wonder that the spoken language, 
left to itself, began to evolve rapidly, and that in 812 (having prob- 
ably lost the old passive voice) it was differentiated enough to be 
called by the special name of “lingua romana rustica.” 

Note that the word “rustica” still forms at that date a part of 
the designation. This adjective shows that the “lingua romana” 
has not long been considered as different from Latin. Indeed, the 
word “ romana”’ seems to be still understood in its original meaning, 
viz., as opposed to “non-Roman.”’** But the evolution goes on 
apace: in 842 the name “romana lingua” is about equivalent to 
“langue romane”’ (whereas in 813 the word “rustica” character- 
ized the incorrect “romana lingua,” the “correct”’ language being 
obviously Latin) : 

13 Cf. Ars Consentii (Keil, Gram. Lat., V, p. 304). The romana lingua is 
the perfect one. After censuring various provincial pronunciations “ Romanae 


linguae in hoc erit moderatio ut . . . Romana lingua emendationem habet in hoc 
quoque.” 
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et sacramenta quae subter notata sunt, Lodhuwicus Romana 
Karolus vero Teudisca lingua juraverunt. Ac sic ante sacramenta 
circumfusam plebem alter Teudisca alter Romana allocuti sunt 
(Nithard. Pertz Script. II, p. 665, Migne, 116, col. 67). 


It must also be admitted that this “romana lingua” is still so 
near the Latin from which it is derived that no idea of dialectal 
differentiation presents itself to the prince’s or to Nithard’s mind. 
It is a general language common to all in at least a good part of 
Francia. The disintegration will, however, continue with accel- 
erated speed until again checked by the moderating influence of a 
written language. 

In conclusion, evidence both positive and negative, internal and 
external, points to the following considerations: (1) that in spite 
of the introduction of very important phonetic and morphological 
changes, Latin cannot be said to have lost its character and become 
a dead language until the latter part of the eighth century; (2) that 
the breaking down of the Latin passive voice, coinciding as it does 
with this event, was very likely its one immediate cause. The re- 
form of Charlemagne which severed the common people’s speech 
from its natural support, the written language, accelerated the lin- 
guistic changes to such an extent that less than thirty years later it 
was Officially recognized and its use recommended under certain 
circumstances. 


HeEnrI Francois MULLER 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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VY 


THE GILDED LEADEN CLOAKS OF THE HYPO- 
CRITES (JNFERNO, XXIII, 58-66) 


O authority has been found by modern Dante commentators 

and scholars to substantiate the poet’s charge of cruelty 

against the great emperor, Frederick II of Sicily, in his account 
of the punishment of the hypocrites : 


Lagggiii trovammo una gente dipinta, 
Che giva intorno assai con lenti passi, 
Piangendo, e, nel sembiante, stanca e vinta. 
Elli avean cappe, con cappucci bassi 
Dinanzi agli occhi, fatte della taglia, 
Che, per li monaci, in Cologna fassi. 
Di fuor dorate son, si ch’egli abbaglia; 
Ma dentro tutte piombo, e gravi tanto, 
Che Federico le mettea di paglia. 


Two historical instances of the use of such a punishment have been 
cited. The first is the well-known case* of King John’s treatment 
of an officer of the exchequer, Geoffrey of Norwich,’ of which 
the only first-hand authority is the Flores historiarum of Roger 
of Wendower, compiled between 1231 and 1236.° Under the date 
1209 we are told that this victim of the king’s tyranny was put in 
prison 


ubi post dies paucos, rege praefato jubente, capa indutus plum- 
bea, tam victualium penuria quam ipsius capae ponderositate com- 
pressus, migravit ad Dominum.* 


1Hume, History of England, chapt. XI, ed. Philadelphia, 1871, 415-416; 
Lingard, History of England, Fifth ed. 1849, II, 375; G. B. Adams, History of 
England from the Norman Conquest to the Death of John (1066-1216), 1905, 
414; H. W. C. Davis, England under the Normans and Angevins, 1909, 360, all 
treat the episode, basing it on the narrative of Matthew of Paris. 

2“Goffredo di Monwish” is the nearest approach to the name given by 
F. Torraca in his note on the passage in his excellent edition of the Divina 
Commedia. He cites Lingard as his authority. 

8 Ed. H. G. Hewlett (Rolls Series), III, x, cf. xvii. 

*Ed. cit., Il, 53. The compiler has confused this victim with Geoffrey, 
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The Annales de Dunstaplia, which does not give this detail, states 
that the prison where he was put was at Bristol.° The statement 
of Roger of Wendover was taken over verbally by Matthew 
Paris, into his widely known Chronica majora.° 

But the charge against John, for which there is only one au- 
thority, at a time when there was such a feeling of bitter hostility 
against him, may not have any more truth in it than the same charge 
against the French king, Philip Augustus. In an age notorious for 
the acts of treachery of faithless, self-seeking vassals towards their 
suzerain, Renaud de Dammartin, count of Boulogne, distinguished 
himself by the way he perjured his faith to Philip, and repeatedly 
took an active part against him, by allying himself with his foes. 
His active career was brought to a finish by his capture at the 
epoch-making battle of Bouvines, in 1214, where his ally Otto IV 
was totally defeated by the French king. After being held in cap- 
tivity for several years, he died in prison in 1227. None of the 
contemporary writers give any indication that he met his death 
through foul means, if the possibility of suicide was suggested." 


But Muzio di Monza, who finished the compilation of the An- 


archdeacon of Norwich, a mistake copied by Matthew of Paris, who, however, 
mentions at a later date, the death of the archdeacon, cf. Hewlett, ed. cit., 
xlviii-ix; R. H. Luard, Matthew of Paris, Chronica majora, II, xxxi, and the 
confusion has been perpetuated by Hume, Lingard and Adams. The narrative 
of the Latin compiler has been embroidered by Lingard with the unwarranted 
addition, even as a bit of irony, that John “sent him a cope of lead to keep him 
warm in his prison. The cope was a large mantle, covering the body from 
the shoulders to the feet, and worn by clergymen during the service.” But 
this account should have guarded Davis from his extraordinary interpretation 
of the text of the chronicle: “A leaden mitre of crushing weight was fastened 
on his head, and in this plight he was left to perish of starvation,” while 
Adams in writing: “There, shortly after by the command of the king he 
was pressed to death,” was, perhaps, thinking of the “peine forte et dure.” 
This torture, which consisted in laying heavy weights of iron on the victim, 
to kill him, or to force him to plead, was only adopted as a mode of punish- 
ment in the fifteenth century. 

5 Annales monastici, ed. R. H. Luard (R. S.), II, 34, cf. xv. 

6 Ed. cit., II, 527. 

7Cf. the authorities cited by H. F. Delaborde, Oeuvres de Rigord et de 
Guillaume le Breton, I (1882), 292, n. 5; A. Luchaire, in Lavisse, Histoire de 
France, I1 (1901), 197-8; E. Winkelmann, Philipp von Schwaben und Otto 
IV von Braunschweig, II (1878), 508-9. 
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nales Placentini Gibellini in 1296,° in referring to the battle of 
Bouvines, states: 


In quo bello comes Bologne captus fuit, cui rex Francorum 
cappam plumbeam ei fieri fecit, et in eam suam vitam finiri jussit.° 
Pppam p J 


Piacenza was celebrated for the partisan spirit in which it adopted 
the cause of the Guelf Otto against his youthful Ghibelline rival, 
Frederick II,” and it is evident that it was of such virulence that 
it adopted a calumny against his French rival, which found its way 
into an historical work, written in a liberal tendency.” Is it 
surprising that the same partisan propaganda should be responsible 
for attributing to the great Ghibelline emperor the same act of 
cruelty, and to so insist on the calumny that it was believed by 
such a staunch Ghibelline as Dante? It is easy to see how the story, 
true or not, in regard to John, passed to the continent, and was 
told of the foes of Otto IV. The latter was the nephew of John, 
the son of his sister Mathilda and Henry the Lion of Saxony,” 
as well as being his ally against a common foe, Philip Augustus. 
It was natural that Otto’s followers should have known the story, 
and used it as a calumny against his enemies, the French king and 
Frederick II. In the story as told of John and Philip, in the 
chronicles, and according to the older commentators of the passage 
of Dante, the punishment of the “capa plumbea” was inflicted 
on the different victims for the crime of treason towards their 
suzerain. 

One can ask if there was not some relation between the tradition 
of punishing treason with a cloak of lead, and the way of express- 
ing the act of treason, as it is found in the Provengal phrase 
“ vestir lo capel de traison,” of which, to be sure, only two instances 
have been pointed out, but they are of the same period as that of 
the traditional punishment with which we are concerned. The 

8M. H. G. Scriptores, XVIII, 405-7. 

® Jb., 468, 33-5. The passage has only been referred to by I. Della Giovanni, 
Il Canto XXIII dell’Inferno (Lectura Dantis), 1901, 18. 

10 Winkelmann, op. cit., 414-416, 422-3, 427-431. 

11M. H. G., XVIII, 405. 

12.QOn John presenting Otto with a basin on which was the coat of arms of 


the English royal family; Hamilton, “ Tristram’s Coat of Arms,” Mod. Lang. 
Rev., XVI (1920), 428. 
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troubadour Peire Vidal in the very obscure poem** “ Pos ubert ai 
mon ric tezaur,” written towards 1205,”* in paying his compliments 
to some feudal lord, who had incurred his enmity says: 


Liatz a la coa d’un taur 
Degr’esser frustratz pel mazel 
D’Ast,® on vesti l’orre capel 
De tracion.*® 


(He should be tied to the tail of a bull and be cut to pieces by 
the executioner (butcher) of Ast, where he put on the horrible cap 
of treason. ) 

In the second part of the Chanson de la Croisade contre les 
Albigeois, written 1218-1219," a leader of the forces of the Count 
of Toulouse in addressing his companions says:** 


Baro, nos aven tuit. I. mandament plevit, 

Que si negus fugia, senes nulh contradit 

Li*** puscha diire l’autre so senhor a trazit; 
Per ques gart que no port lo mal capel vestit. 


(Barons, we have taken a pledge; that if any one flees, with- 
out any doubt another can say to him that he has betrayed his 
lord; therefore let us take care that we do not put on the evil 
cap. ) 

The term “mal capel” in the second passage may be ex- 


13 Cf, A. Jeanroy, Rom., XLIII (1914), 442. 

14S. Schopf, Beitr. 2. Biographie und z. Chronologie der Lieder des 
Troubadours Peire Vidal, 1887, 20. 34. 

15 J, Anglade, Les Poesies de Peire Vidal, 1913, 186, has not been able to 
locate this place, any more than in his article “ Onomastique des Troubadours.” 
Rev. des Lang. rom., LVIII (1915), 160. 

16K. Bartsch, Peire Vidal’s Lieder, 1857, 59, vv. 73-6, 115; cf. E. Levy, 
Provens. Supplement-W orterbuch, I (1904), 204. G. Bertoni, in an article on 
“ Riflessi di costumanze giuridiche nell’antica poesia di Provenza,” in his Poesie 
leggende costumanze del medio evo, Modena, 1917, 150, interprets the phrase as 
an allusion to a real punishment “ Peire Vidal parld realmente del contrassegno 
dell’ignominia in alcuni versi violenti che ci fanno assistere a un altro supplizio.” 

17 Ed. P. Meyer, I (1875), LVIII, LX-LXI, 17. 

18 Ed. cit., vv. 4235-8. 

18a Accepting the suggestion of Levy, loc. cit., instead of Meyer’s “L’us” 
of the Ms. “Le.” M. Meyer has translated the phrase figuratively: “c'est 
que tout fuyard sera regardé comme traitre 4 son seigneur,” ed. cit., II (1879), 
227. 
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plained*® by the custom of having those guilty of certain offences 
wear a sort of cap, on fixed occasions, or all the time. Thus in 
1391 a town in the Rhine valley Seligenstad provided that a con- 
victed usurer should for three successive Sundays walk round 
the church, carrying holy water, barefooted, and dressed in wool, 
and wearing a Jews’ cap.*” By a royal decree of Louis XII dated 
1512, bankrupts, so that they might not deceive others, were to 
wear a green cap: “pileo viridi infamantur quod ex usu factum, 
non aliqua lege statutum est,’*’ and the compulsion of wearing 
this “bonnet vert” was reinforced by a decree of 1606. Other 
decrees permitted the creditors of these bankrupts to have them 
imprisoned, if they met them without the cap. The law was still 
in force in 1658, when Boileau wrote his first satire, in which he 
refers to the Grub Street author of his day, who 


Va chercher un repos qu’il ne trouva jamais; 
Sans attendre qu’ici la justice ennemie 
L’enferme en un cachot le reste de sa vie, 

Ou que d’un bonnet vert le salutaire affront 
Flétrisse les lauriers qui lui couvrent le front.** 


If the custom of attaching a red cap to the cloak of a criminal 
condemned to death is only vouched for by a German practice, 
dated 1467, is it not referred to in Branche IX of the Roman 
de Renard, written in the neighborhood of 1200,” in the advice 


19 A similar suggestion was made by P. Meyer, op. cit., II, 227, n. 3, and 
accepted by Levy, I. c., but the only reference is to a case in which grape 
thieves were set in a pillory “ayans environ leurs testes chappeaulx de vignes.” 
It is only a question of a garland, and for a minor offence, and is hardly to 
the point, although Bertoni, of. cit., 149, considers it apposite. 

20J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer, 4th ed., 1899, Il, 303. On the 
Jews’ cap, ib., I, 470, n.; A. Schultz, Das héfische Leben, 2d ed. (1889), II, 331. 
Du Cange, s. v. Judaei; U. Robert, Les Signes d’Infamie au Moyen-Age, 1891, 
14, n. 1; 21-3, 53-4, 66-8, 72, 76-8, 81, 90, 100-2. According to a Strasburg 
ordinance of 1388, prostitutes were to wear a black and white hat; ib., 188. 

21 Du Cange, s. v. cessio bonorum; cited by Grimm, I. c. 

22 J. Michelet, Origines du Droit francais, ed. Calmann Levy, s. d., 311-312. 

28 Satires, I, 13-16. Boileau adds the note: “Du temps que cette satire fut 
faite, un débiteur insolvable pouvoit sortir en faisant cession, c’est-a-dire en 
souffrant qu’on lui mit en pleine rue un bonnet vert sur la téte.” 

24 Grimm, I. c. 

25L. Foulet, Le Roman de Renard, 1914, 412-413, 449-451, 499. 
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of the “vilaine’’ Brunmartin to her husband Liétard, to loose his 
dogs on the fox: 


S’il le poent tenir de prés, 
Il li depeceront la pel 
Et li ferunt roge capel,?° 


as it is the source of the proverbial saying quoted by Cotgrave 
(1611), in commenting on the meaning of “chapeau rouge” as 
“the bloudie necke of a headlesse carkas” ; “On luy a fait porter le 
chapeau rouge: They haue cut off his head.” 

But the custom had a wider application, as is shown in the 
reference to its actual use in a line of a sirventés, of Peire Bremon 
Ricas Novas, in his poetical duel with Sordel, which occurred be- 
tween 1234 and 1241:* 


Fe q’ieu vos dei, bels amics En Sordel, 
(et er me greu si fa no m’en creires) 
ia per laich crim non portetz croi capel.** 


(Faith that I owe you, fair friend Lord Sordel,—and it will 
grieve me if you do not believe me—never have you worn a vile 
cap for some base crime), 

and by the figurative use made of “mal (avol) capel” with the 


meaning of “having a bad reputation,” by other Provencal poets,” 
as in the sirventés of G. Figueira: 


Car de mal capel 

Etz vos e Cistel, 
Qu’a Bezers fezetz faire 

Mout estranh mazel. 


26 Ed. Martin, IX, 1168-70. In the cruel jest flung at those who have been 
wounded in the head, found in both Old French epic (C. Boje, Ueber den 
altfr. Roman von Beuve de Hamtone (101-2) and beast-fable (Foulet, op. cit., 
366-374, 461-7), the wound is made the “caperon rouge” of a high church 
dignitary. 

27G. Bertoni et A. Jeanroy, “Un duel Poétique au XIIIe siécle,” Annales 
du Midi, XXVII-II (1915-16), 279; cf. Bertoni, op. cit., 149-150. 

28 Jb., 288. The phrase “ia... capel” is translated figuratively “vous 
n’avez pas la réputation d’avoir commis une vilaine action.” Cf. 300. 

29 Meyer, 1. c.; Levy, l. c. MS. O of 1. 75 of the poem of Vidal has “lo 
mal capell.” 
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This is the meaning of the French proverb “ Elle a acquis un mau- 
vais chapeau.” * If there is no doubt as to what the expression 
came to mean, does not the original technical term for committing 
treason, as it is preserved in the Provencal phrase “ vestir lo capel 
de tracion,” show the source of the tradition of the punishment? 
The cloak of lead, which covered the whole body of the traitor, 
would be a fitting punishment in kind, and in full measure, 
of the crime which was denoted by a reference to the “ capel,” 
the hood-shaped head-dress, worn by peasants and common soldiers 
since classical times.** Was not, then, the tradition of the “capa 
plumbea” the popular evolution of a phrase, rather than the reflec- 
tion of an actual punishment? 

In any case the tradition of the punishment survived in France, 
as is shown by a phrase in a letter of remission issued by Charles 
V in 1377:" 

Oudin Saudrin desmenti ledit Gebart et lui dist qu'il estoit 
sanglant coux, le bati, feri et injuria de injure de fait a tort 
et senz cause raisonnable, et avecques ce lui dist encor que se 


nostre pere le Pape savait l’estat et la vie dont il vivoit, il le feroit 
mourir en la Chappe de plonc.™ 


Of course the threat of a punishment, which should have been 
inflicted on an enemy, clearly a cleric, does not at all imply that 
such a punishment was known and practised at the Papal court. 

Further, the tradition of the punishment has persisted in folk 
memory down to almost the present day, as is shown by its ap- 
pearance in a West Highland tale. Campbell of Islay, in com- 
menting on the use of the word ceap, with the meaning of “cap” 
in one of the tales of his classical collection remarks : 


I have no doubt that the man who told the story meant a cap, 
and I have so translated the word, but the Gaelic word means a 
trap or gin, and many things besides. An old man who told me a 


30 Le Roux de Lincy, Livre des proverbes, II, 160. 

31] have had occasion to trace the history of this head dress; “‘Capados’ 
and the Date of Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight,’ Mod. Philol., V (190), 
369 ff. 

82 Extracts from a number of letters of remission of Charles V are cited 
by C. Desmaze, Les Pénalités anciennes. Supplices, Prisons et Grace en 
France, 1866, 330-334. 

33 Du Cange, s. v. Capa plumbea. 
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story exceedingly like “the Fisherman” in the Arabian Nights, 
introduced the character who resembled the young king of the 
Black Isles, not as a man half marble, but as a man with his head 
in a ceap, and on being interrogated, explained that this was a 
sort of head-dress used for punishment or torture, in which the 
head of the victim was fastened. Such head-dresses, made of 
rusty iron, may be seen in museums and ceap may have meant 
something like a helmet, whose machinery bears some resemblance 
to a rat-trap.** 


The explanation of the story-teller is enlightening, if it is doubt- 
ful whether the head-dresses seen by the editor in museums were 
anything but specimens of the brank, a skeleton helmet of iron, 
with a gag of the same metal, to hold the tongue, an instrument 
for the punishment of scolds, used in England and Scotland, be- 
ginning only with the sixteenth century.** But there have come 
down to us other engines of torture for the head, of the general 
form of a helmet, if no historical evidence of their use has been 
found. Such are the infamous instruments of torture, of which 
one is found in the Worcester Guildhall, and another in the Mu- 
seum at Ludlow,* and the German device known as “die pom- 


mersche Miitze.”** Is the memory of such an engine of torture 
preserved in the Gaelic tale, or is the word ceap a development 
of the Latin capa, which passed in that form into Middle-Irish 
with the meaning of “cope” or “cape?” * 

But, if Dante found in an alleged historical event a comparison 


BJ 


for the “faticoso manto” of the hypocrites, he doubtless found 
the model for the eternal punishment, itself, in some account of 
the after-world. The poet has given Petrus Damianus an honorable 


34 Popular Tales of the West Highlands, 1892, 30. 

85F, A. Carrington, “ Notices of the Brank, or Scolds’ Bridle,” Archaeo- 
logical Journal, XIII (1856), 256-263; Albert Way, “ Additional Notices of 
the Brank, or Scolds’-Bridle,” ib., 263-9; L. Jewitt, “Scolds; and how they 
cured them in the Good Old Times,” Reliquary, I (1860-1), 65-78; D. Wilson, 
Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, 1863, I1, 520-1; Chambers, Book of Days, I, 
211-212; Journ. Brit. Arch. Ass., XX XI, 260, 262; XXXIX, 193-4; W. Andrews, 
Bygone Punishments, 1899, 276-208. 

86 Carrington, art. cit., 262-3; Way, art. cit., 269; Journ. Brit. Arch. Ass., 
XXIV (1868), 304-5. 

87 F, Helbing, Die Tortur. Gesch. d. Folter im Kriminalverfahren aller 
Volker und Zeitung, n. d. I, 242. 

38K. Meyer, Contributions to Irish Lexicography, 315. 
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place as his interlocutor in the heaven of Saturn in Paradise, and 
puts in his mouth a bitter attack upon the degeneration of the 
monastic orders (Par. XXI, 43-142). Dante scholars have em- 
phasized the similarity in tone and in language between the poet 
and the churchman in their common attack on the same evil,” 
if they have not been willing to accept the whimsical thesis that the 
structure of the Divina Commedia was based on one of his trac- 
tates.*° But in two of the tractates of Damianus, which may have 
been known to Dante, are found stories in which some damned 
souls appear in hell and on earth, wearing metal cloaks, the instru- 
ment of divine justice. In the tractate, De abdicatione episcopatus, 
written in January, 1060, the fourth chapter is devoted to an 
episode “De monacho qui damnatus in inferno postea liberatus.” 
It relates how a monk who had been apparently dead for several 
hours returned to consciousness, and told how he had been in 
hell. While there, he encountered “ Dominus Lucifer’? who 


coronam plane suam aeream inexstinguibili semper ardore can- 
dentem mihi in capite posuit: ejusdem quoque metalli chlamyde 
me, qua induebatur ipse, vestivit. Erat autem chlamys tam longa, 


ut talo tenus flueret; tam ferventer ignita, ut liquefacta guttas 
emittere videretur.” 


The monastery, the scene of this story, was St. Silvester’s in Ur- 
bino, and Damianus’s authority for the story was the celebrated 
cardinal Humbert, archbishop of Sicily, who contributed other 
wonderful tales to his associate’s store.** In another tractate 
A pologeticus ob dimissum episcopatum, written in 1058,“ Dami- 


89 E, Anzelone, Dante e Pier Damiano, 1903; L. Rocca, “San Pier Damiano 
e Dante, R. Inst. Lombardo, Rendiconti, Ser. 2, XLIV (1911), 506-32, XLV, 
731-748; K. Vossler, Die géttliche Komédie, 1907, 1, 437-445. On Dante’s pos- 
sible acquaintance with both the prose works and poetry of Damianus, ib., 443, 
607, n. 1; E. Moore, Studies in Dante, II, 1899, 17, n. 2, 56, n. 2; E. G. Gardner, 
Dante and the Mystics, 1913, 116, n.; V. Capetti, Studi sul Paradiso Dantesco. 
Con un appendice: Dante e le leggende di S. Pier Damiani, 1906, 63, 111-128. 

40 P. Amaducci, La Fonte della Divina Commedia scoperta e descritta, 1911; 
cf. Giornale dantesco, XIX (1911), 238-242; Giorn. stor. d. lett. it., LIX, 422- 
5; Bull. d. Societa Dantesca It., XTX, 143, XX, 231-5; Jl Marzocco, 16 aprile, 
IgII. 

41 F, Neukirch, Das Leben des Petrus Damiani, 1875, 90. 

42 Patr. Lat., CXLV, 4209. 

43 Patr. Lat., CXLV, 427. 

44 Neukirch, op. cit., 97. 
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anus tells how two prominent men of Faenza appeared shortly after 
their death to a certain deacon: 


qui nimirum ferreis casulis in more sacerdotum talo tenus ad 
ima defluentibus videbantur induti. Percunctatus autem diaconus 
utrumne, inquit vos, qui in illa vita estis, jugiter Dominum, bene- 
dicitis? Responderunt: Nos, qui apud inferos aeterno igne cru- 
ciamur, nunquam benedicimus Dominum.* 


In both of these pious anecdotes as in Dante, the sinners wear 
long metal cloaks reaching to their feet, which in one instance is 
compared to a priest’s cope or chasuble,*° in the same way that 
Dante compared the hypocrites’ cloak and hood to those worn by 
monks at Cologne. In one instance the cloak is so burning that 
“liquefacta guttas emittere videretur,” in the other, reference is 
made to the sinners suffering eternal fire in hell. There is no 
suggestion in Dante of the hypocrites’ cloak being anything but 
heavy, as made of lead. To represent it as burning, or to describe 
the abode of the hypocrites as fiery, would be consonant neither 
with the poet’s own safety,’ nor his general moral scheme of 


45 Patr. Lat., CXLV, 452; cf. Capetti, op. cit., 118. 

46 Du Cange, s. v. casula, 2 and 3, cites passages, which show that the word 
had the meaning of both cuculla, the peculiar dress of the monk, and of chasuble, 
the priest’s vestment, and that it was worn by all clerics. 

47 Dante does not dare to descend from the bank to walk with Brunetto 
Latini, for fear of the rain of fire (Jnf., XV, 43-4), if later on he walks 
through purgatorial fire, from which “in un bogliente vetro Gittato mi sarei, 
per rinfrescarmi” (Purg., XXVII, 49-50). But in one case it is eternal fire, 
in the other it is penitential, The story told in Boccaccio’s life of Dante (ed. 
Macri-Leone, 43; other versions, G. Papisi, La Leggenda di Dante, 1911, 54- 
6), of the old woman of Verona who remarked: “non vedi tu com’egli ha la 
barba crespa e ’] colore bruno per lo caldo e per lo fummo che é laggiu [i. e. 
nell’ inferno] ?, is capped by the Breton story of a wild youth who rode with 
the devil to hell, where he stayed for a week, and on his return he has “la 
peau brulée et qui sentait le roussi terriblement”; A. Le Braz, Légende de la 
Mort, 3d ed., II (1912), 204. A Zulu tale tells of a man who, when supposedly 
dead, journeyed to the after-world, and Bishop Callaway’s informant remembered 
the hero of it, being pointed out by people who said: “There is the man who 
went to the underground people”; H. Callaway, Nursery Tales, Traditions and 
Histories of the Zulus, 1 (1868), 319-20. Among the Zulus it was the belief 
that the people of the other world greeted new-comers with the warning: “Do 
not come near me; you smell of fire,” ib., 318. There is also a North American 
tradition of a man whose face was wrinkled, and hair crimped through staying 
too long by the camp-fires in the after-world. 
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punishment. He and his guide descend into the bolgia of the 
hypocrites to escape the pursuit of the demon guardians of the pre- 
ceding pit of boiling pitch, and after leaving it, look down in 
safety on the seventh bolgia, where the thieves are punished by 
fire-breathing and other serpents. Divine justice only exacts from 
the hypocrites due vengeance for their sin. They are oppressed 
with a leaden cloak, which covers them entirely, because in life they 
simulated a virtue and a sanctity, when they had them not.* In 
his punishment each of the hypocrites might have said of him- 
self as did Bertran de Born: 


Cosi s’osserva in me lo contrapasso (Inf. XXVIII, 142). 


But has not Dante taken a hint from the account of the cloak 
“tam ferventer ignita, ut liquefacta guttas emittere videretur,” 
in the metaphors he introduces in his query to those “ scoverti della 
grave stola”’: 

Ma voi chi siete, a cui tanto distilla 

Quant’ io veggio dolor giti per le guance, 

E che pena é in voi che si sfavilla? (97-99). 
But a closer parallel to Dante’s cloak, “Di fuor dorate . . . ma 
dentro piombo,” is found in medieval religious literature. Some 
twenty-five years ago, Mr. Paget Toynbee in an article on “ Dante’s 
Obligations to the Magnae Derivationes of Uguccione da Pisa,” “ 
pointed out that the symbolical colors given to the hypocrites’ 
cloak had evidently been suggested to him by the fanciful ety- 


mologies of the Latin word hypocrita given by the encyclopedist. 
These are: 


I et dicitur ypocrita ab yper, quod est super, et crisis quod 
est aurum, quasi superauratus, quia in superficie et extrinsecus 
videtur esse. bonus, cum interius sit malus; vel dicitur sic quasi 
ypocrita ab ypos, quod est sub, et crisis, quod est aurum, quasi 
habens aliquid sub auro. 


This symbolism is found in an exemplum cited by San Vincente 
Ferrer (1357-1415), in a sermon preserved in the Valencian 
48 Cf. G. Busnelli, L’Etica Nichomachea e ’Ordinamento morale dell’Inferno 


di Dante, 1907, 135-7. 


49 Romania, XXVI (1897), 548, reprinted in his Dante Studies and Re- 
searches, 1902, 107-8. 
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dialect. Toa hermit, who wished to know which were the greatest 
pains of hell, there appeared three damned souls, of which: 


la una tenia una capa de bruna de fora e de dins forrada de 
vermell. . . . El hermita demana a la primera que quinya anima 
ere. Ella respos: “yo so tal senyor temporal.’”—iE com te va? 
“Yo so dapnat.” ¢E quinya pena passes? La vestidura o mostre, 
la capa que defora es bruna vet que te color de plom per tal com 
yo era molt pesat e fexuch a mos vassalls fentlos pagar deutes 
inmoderats a pahers. E la forradura de dins vermella es foch que 
turmenta per tal com yo secretament los fahia pagar moltes talles.* 


In the exemplum the symbolism of the colors is two-fold: it is 
applied to the two sins of the damned soul, and to their fitting pun- 
ishments. Brown, the outer color of the leaden cloak, is typical 
of the oppressive measures with which the lord collected his feudal 
dues; the inside color, vermillion, that of burning fire, is typical of 
the additional secret extortions he was guilty of. For Dante the 
two colors of the hypocrites’ cloak represent one sin, and one pun- 
ishment, the weight of the cloaks, which is the cause for such lam- 
entation on the part of one of them: 


“Oimé! le cappe rance 
Son di piombo, si grosse, che li pesi 
Fan cosi cigolar le lor bilance (100-102). 


The Italian poet may well have been acquainted with this ex- 
emplum an hundred years before the Spanish preacher made use 
of it. We can be assured that his reading included one, or several, 
collections of this typical genre of medieval literature, to which he 
was indebted for more than one stray bit of information,” how- 
ever much he showed his disapproval, as did other serious-minded 
men,” of anecdotes of a frivolous kind in sermons: 


50R, Chabas, “Estudio sobre los sermones valencianos de San Vincente 
Ferrer que se conservan en la Biblioteca de la Basilica metropolitana de 
Valencia,” Revistas de Archivos, etc., 34 Epoca, VII (1902), 429. These ser- 
mons, based on the notes of one of his auditors, are found copied in a manu- 
script written before 1455, the date of the preacher’s canonization; ib., VI, 1-2. 

51] have noted such a possible acquaintance elsewhere; “Some Sources 
of the Seventh Book of Gower’s Confessio Amantis;’ Mod. Phil., IX (1912), 
331, n. 3, 337, n. I, and other instances might be cited. 

52Cf. Hamilton, Rom. Rev., Il, 216-17; and one may add Ubertino da 
Casale, Rotulus, edited by F. Ehrle, “Zur Vorgeschichte des Concils von 
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Non ha, Fiorenza, tanti Papi e Bindi, 
Quante si fatte favole, per anno, 
In pergamo, si gridan quinci e quindi 
Si che le pecorelle che non sanno, 
Tornan dal pasco pasciute di vento, 
E non le scusa non veder lor danno. 
Non disse, Cristo, al suo primo convento: 
—Andate, e predicate al mondo ciance. 
Ora si va, con motti e con iscede, 
A predicare e, pur che ben si rida, 
Gonfia il cappuccio, e pitt non si richiede (Par., XXIX, 103- 
110, 115-117). 


But it may be that Dante found a suggestion for another de- 
tail of his account of his meeting with the hypocrites, in another 
very widely known exemplum,” closely analogous to the stories 
found in Damianus, and in the Spanish sermon. This tells how 
one of two closely connected clerics, friends, or master and pupil, 


Vienne,” Archiv f. Litteratur- und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters, U1 
(1887), 122, 127; Vincent de Beauvais, Spec. Hist., IV, 8; J. B. Thiers, Traité 
des Superstitions, 1679, 89, 92, 93; C. Hofler, “ Carmen historicum occulti auctoris 
saec. XIII,” Sitsungsb. d. Wien. Ak. Phil.-Hist. Kl, XXXVII, 226-7; R. Cruel, 
Gesch. d. deutsch. Predigt im Mittelalter, 1879, 267; A. Hausrath, Weltverbesserer 
im Mittelalter, 111 (1895), 153; J. H. Wylie, Reign of Henry V, I, 287, n. 2. 
For the bad influence of exampla literature in spreading superstitious beliefs 
cf. J. Hansen, Zauberwahn, Inquisition und Hexenprosess im Mittelalter, 1900, 
123 ff., 150, 236; S. Riezler, Gesch. d. Hexenprosesse in Bayern, 1896, 47, 57-60; 
Janssen-Pastor, Gesch. d. deutsch. Volkes, 13th ed., 1905, VIII, 546, 578-0. 

53 Cf. B. Hauréau, Mem. de I’Institut, XXVIII, ii (1876), 239-264; T. F. 
Cane, Exempla of Jacques de Vitry, 1890, 145-6; A. E. Schénbach, “ Studien 
zur Erzahlungen des Mittelalters. I. Die Reuner Relationen,” Sitsungsber. d. 
Wien, Ak., Phil. Hist. Kl., CXXXIX, v, pp. 139; cf. “Stud. z. Erzahlungslit. 
d. Mittelalt., VIII, Caesarius von Heisterbach,” II, ib., CLXIII, 12; A. Monte- 
verdi, “Gli esempi dello ‘Specchio di Vera Penitenza,’” Giorn. stor. d. Lett. 
it., LXI (1913), 283-7, LXIII, 267-271; J. A. Herbert, Cat. of Romances, II1 
_ (1910), 30, 77, 94, 181, 391, 462, 468, 556, 564, 616; J. Th. Welter, Le Speculum 

Laicorum, 1914, 58, 133. What is professedly a translation of the story in 
Jacques de Vitry is found in the collection of religious poems dedicated to 
Eustache, prieur de la Fontaine Notre-Dame (cf. Hamilton, Mod. Long. Notes, 
XXXIV, 358-9), published in part by J. J. Desroches, Histoire du Mont Saint- 
Michel, 1838, Il, 354-6, while an elaborate story is made of the exemplum in 
Le Dit des JI. chevaliers, A. Jubinal, Nouv. Rec. de Contes, Dits, Fabliaux, etc., 
1839, I, 145-153. J. A. Herbert, op. cit., 30, considers that the cloak “ was 
doubtless suggested by the instrument of torture known as capa plumbea, 
which is the punishment alloted to hypocrites in Dante, Jnferno, xxiii.” 
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appeared to the other, wrapped in a cloak, under which he is burn- 
ing. The earliest version™ is found in a sermon of an Englishman, 
Eudes de Cheriton (Shirton), who completed his collection of 
sermons in 1219, and died in 1247. The pupil of Serlo appears 
to his master a few days after his death “cum capa de pergameno, 
intus et extra sophismatibus plena,” and explains that “se capam 
portare pro gloria, quam in disputatione sophismatum habuit, quae 
turre plus ponderat, et igne graviter torgeri purgatorii.” The 
master doubting the severity of the pain from the fire, “ mortuus 
unicam guttam dimisit, quae statim manum magistri perforavit.” © 
In the versions furnished by the works of Robert de Sorbonne (d. 
1274), Jacques de Vitry (d. before 1240), and Etienne de Bour- 
bon it is “unam guttam sudoris,” while in the long padded nar- 
rative, based on the exemplum, found in a Latin manuscript, writ- 
ten in France in the thirteenth century, it becomes “scintillam ignis 
quasi guttam quandam de indice manus sue,” which he took from 


under his garment (de subveste), where “ ecce totus ipse quasi ignis 
conflans et ut fornax ille chaldaicus septuplum succensus.”** The 


master takes the warning and becomes a monk. The master, Serlo, 
has been identified with an Englishman Serlo of Wilton, who, 
after being a professor at the University of Paris, became a 
monk at the Cluniac abbey of Charité-sur-Loire, to leave it later 
for the Cistercian abbey of Aumone, where he became abbot in 
1171.°° But in Italy the master in the exemplum was no longer 


54 The earliest form of the story, in the Gesta Regum Anglorum, of 
William of Malmesbury (d. 1142), does not contain the cloak; cf. ed. W. 
Stubbs, 1887, 295-7, but one finds there a passage: “Epicureorum sectae con- 
cedendum, qui opinantur animam corpore solutam in aerem evanescere, in 
auras effluere” (95), curiously like a phrase in the Jnferno, X, 13-15: 

Suo cimitero da questa parte hanno 


Con Epicuro tutto i suoi seguaci, 
Che l’anima col corpo morta fanno, 


the source of which has not been pointed out. 

55 Schénbach, op. cit., 28. He rejects (37-8) the suggestion, accepted by 
Monteverdi, art. cit., 284-5, that the earliest version containing the cloak was 
due to Petrus Cantor. 

56 Schénbach, op. cit., 27. 

57 Jb., 31, 34, 35. 

58 Jb., 52, cf. 88-0. 

59 Schénbach, op. cit., 28-30; M. Schwob, Comptes Rendus de Acad. des 
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Serlo, but another Paris professor, Siger de Brabant, whose eulogy 
is pronounced by St. Thomas Aquinas in the heaven of the sun: 


Questo, onde a me ritorna il tuo riguardo, 
E il lume d’uno spirto, che, in pensieri 
Gravi, a morir, gli parve venir tardo: 

Essa é la luce eterna di Sigieri, 

Che, leggendo nel Vico degli Strami, 
Sillogizz6 invidiosi veri (Par. 133-138). 


In his commentary on these lines, Benvenuto da Imola (d. 1390),” 
attaching the story to Siger, cites the beginning of the exemplum,”™ 
and the phrase is copied by Giovanni da Serravalle, in the com- 
mentary” for the greater part an abbreviated version of Ben- 
venuto’s, which he wrote to accompany his Latin translation of the 
Divina Commedia, made between 1416 and 1417, at the Council 
of Constance, at the request of two Englishmen.* Only the be- 
ginning of the exemplum is cited in the commentary based on that 
of Benvenuto, found in a fourteenth century manuscript of the 
Divina Commedia. But the Latin commentary of Stefano Talico 


da Ricaldone (1474) gives the story at considerable length,” while 
in two of the four manuscripts of the so-called Pseudo-Boccaccio 


Inscript., 1898, 508; Jacques de Vitry in another exemplum tells of another 
vision of Serlo, which he had, after he had become a Cistercian; Die Exempla 
aus den Sermones feriales et communes des Jakob von Vitry, ed. J. Greven, 
1914, 16; G. Frenken, Die Exempla des Jacob von Vitry (Quell. u. Unters. z. 
lat. Philol. des Mittelalters, V, i, 1914, 106. 

60 P. Toynbee, op. cit., 216-217. 

61 Beneventi de Rambaldis de Imola, Comentum super Dantis Aligherij 
Comoediam, V (1887), 47. 

62 Fratris Johannis de Serravalle, Translatio et comentum totius libri, 
1891, 941. 

68G. L. Hamilton, “Notes on the Latin Translation of, and Commentary 
on, the Divina Commedia, by Giovanni da Serravalle,” Twentieth Annual Report 
of the Dante Society (Cambridge, Mass.), 1902, 18-20. 

64 MS. B. N., f. it. 540 (ancien fonds 7002), cited by V. Le Clerc, Hist. 
de la France, XXI, 114, n.; cf. L. Auvray, Les Manuscrits de Dante des Bib- 
liothéques de France (Bibl. des Ecoles fr. d’Athénes et de Rome, LVI), 1892, 
107-9. Monteverdi, art. cit., 286, through confusing the cdté of the ancien 
fonds, before the several manuscripts were separated and given new numbers, 
cites wrongly MS. f. it., 76, f. 344 v, which only contains 169 leaves, and gives 
the text of the poem without a commentary. Cf. Auvray, op. cit., 25-6. 

85 Divina Commedia, ed. V. Promis e C. Negroni, III (1888), 138. 
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Italian commentary,” Siger appears as an unbeliever who is con- 
verted to Christianity, by the apparition of his pupil. This com- 
mentary was completed in 1375, and as that of Benvenuto, of 
which the first draft was completed in 1373, two years before 
he used it in his lectures, which began in 1375, the date of the 
foundation of the chair at Bologna,” only received its final form 
in 1379,"° the hint for the anecdote could not have been taken from 
that commentary. However, one of the manuscripts of the two 
Pseudo-Boccaccio commentary, both of which are closely related 
on account of giving a developed redaction,” is dated 1389," and 
the hint for the story in this redaction may have been taken from 
Benvenuto. Had the story become already attached to Siger, who 
died in Orvieto between 1281 and 1284,” in the form of the ex- 
emplum, known to Dante? The poet who evidently was quite 
uninformed on the heretical doctrines and writings of Siger,™ 
knew only that he had stirred up enmities against himself at Paris 
on account of his “invidiosi veri.” ** With what is known of the 
philosopher’s death through the blow of a fanatic cleric,”* one can 
no longer believe that the phrases of the poet: 


in pensieri 
Gravi, a morir, gli parve venir, 


66 Chiose supra Dante. Testo inedito, ora per la prima volta publicato, ed. 
Vernon, 1846, 861, citing the variant from MS. Florence, Magliabecchi, XLVII, 
Pale. i. It is not found in the text, 567, based on MSS. Florence, Riccardi, 
1028 and 1037. It is cited and translated by Le Clerc, Hist. litt., XXI, 113-114, 
from MS. B. N. fonds it., 75 (ancien suppl. fr. 2679). 

67 C, Hegel, Uber den historischen Werth der dlterem Dante-Commentare, 
1878, 35-6, 39-40. 

68 Toynbee, op. cit., 221, 223. 

69 Jb. 223. 

70 Jb., 217, 236. 

71 Auvray, op. cit., 91-2. 

72 Le Clerc, op. cit., 114, n.; Auvray, 92. 

73 P, Mandonnet, Siger de Brabant et lAverroiisme latin au XIIve siécle, 
CCXCI-Il. 

74 Ib., cccix-cccvi. 

75 Jb., cecexviv, ccecxi. 

76G. Paris, “La mort de Siger de Brabant,” Rom., XXIX (1900), 107-112. 
Another instance of this short way with heretics is the murder of the Flemish 
sectarian Tanchelm in 1115 by a fanatical priest; P. Fredericq, Corpus Inquisit. 
Neerl., 1 (1889), 27; Gesch. d. Inquisitie in der Nederlanden, I (1892), 20. 
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and the allusion of John Peckham to him and his fellow heretic, 
Boethius, as “miserabiliter . . . conclusisse dies suos in partibus 
transalpinis,” “’ referred to his condemnation to a life imprison- 
ment at Orvieto. The lines of Dante were rather inspired by 
the situation of the converted sophist looking forward to death in 
his cloistral retreat, as it is told at the end of the exemplum of 
Serlo as the hero, and summed up in the verses attributed to him 
elsewhere than in the exemplum : * 


Magister vero statim saeculum dimisit, et intrans claustrum 
statim hos versus composuit : 


Linquo, ‘coax’ ranis, ‘cras’ corvis, vanaque vanis ; 
ad logicam pergo, quae mortis non timet ‘ ergo ’.*° 


In the exemplum the “sudoris gutta” and the “fervens gutta” 
dropped from the sinner, and not, from the cloak, as in the story 
of Damianus, and, from this detail Dante may have adopted the 
hint in asking of the cause of the tears of the hypocrites: 


E che pena é in voi che si sfavilla (97-9). 


There are, however, exempla in which the weight of the cloak 
is the sole punishment meted out to sinners. Such is the story of 
the knight, for which Eudes de Cheriton is cited as the authority,” 
who appeared to his friend from purgatory. He had been guilty of 
violating the right of asylum in a cemetery, where he had struck 
and robbed a man of his coat, “que, ut asseruit, eum adeo op- 
pressit quasi fuisset turris pregrandis.”** He told his friend how 
he could be set free from his punishment through the prayers of 


77 Mandonnet, op. cit., cclix—cclaa. 

78 Jb., cclxxiv—celxxxix—ccexc, and n. 5. 

79 Jb., Haureau, Journ. des Savants, 1806, 121. 

80 Schénbach, op. cit., 27. The same verses are cited by Robert de Sorbonne 
(32) and Jacques de Vitry (34), and the first words by Etienne de Bourbon 
(35) and by Jacobus de Voragine in the Legenda Aurea (37). 

81Le Speculum laicorum, ed. Welter, 48, cf. 129. In the version given 
without an authority in Liber exemplorum ad usum praedicatorum, ed. A. G. 
Litte, 1908, 71, the phrase reads: “que superponitur mihi, et videor quasi magno 
monte comprimi.” Cf. also Magnum speculum exemplorum, Douai, 1610, Dist, 
8, Cap. 67. 

82 Only in the exemplum of Eudes (Schénbach, 27) is the sinner in purga- 
tory, evidently a slip on the part of the compiler; Schénbach, 27-28. 

83 J. A. Herbert, Cat. of Romances, III, 647, 6. 
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a certain priest, who was a hermit. A similar story is found in 
a collection of religious tales, compiled by a Franciscan friar in 
Northern Italy, in the fifteenth century. The scene of the story 
is laid in Lodi, and is as follows: 


Cuidam* de civitate Laudensi eunti® versus Laude Vetus, qui- 
dam notus eius, qui de novo fuerat mortuus, apparuit in via. Quo 
viso valde ter[r]itus est, et dixit: “‘ Nonne es talis et talis?” Qui 
respondit: “Sum.” Rursum dixit vivus. ‘“ Qualiter est tibi bone 
frater?” Qui respondit: “Multum male. Vides ne istum capel- 
lum quem in capite?” Cui ille respondens “Video,” et adiecit: 
“Et ille certe* maioris ponderis est, quilibet pileus eius, et plus me 
g[rjavat quam campane Sancti Bassiani. Vide ergo et cognosce 
qualiter est mihi, potest esse tibi,° bone frater.” Quibus dictis, 
statim disparuit.** 

GrorcE L. HAMILTON 

CorNELL UNIVERSITY 

* Ms. Quidam. 

»MS. eunte altered to eunti. 

°Ms. unus. 

“MS. et adiecit. Cui ille video et ille. Should it read Cui respondens illum 
video et adiecit ille certe? 

*MS. est tibi bone frater potest ese mihi with est .. . frater deleted. 

84 Brit. Mus. Add. MSS., 27336, f. 63 b. I am indebted to the goodness 
of J. A. Herbert, Esq., for the copy, and outside of the mentioned emendations 
I have distinguished v from u. The extra detail, found in the Legenda Aurea, 
ed, Graesse, 731, according to which the cloak is burning on account of the sinner 
delighting in “ pelles delicatae et variae,” is a hint taken from other visions of 
hell; cf. Schénbach, 36, 37; Roger of Wendower, Flores hist., ed. Hewlett, II, 26; 
Matthew Paris, Chron. maj., II, 504 (Vision of Thurcill: cf. Ward, Cat. of 
Rom., I1, 508 ff.) ; Vigfusson and Powell, Corpus Poeticum Boreale, I, 208. 





STUDIES IN THE TEXT OF THE SICILIAN POETS 


III.—FurTHER STUDIES IN THE CHIEF SOURCES 


(Continued from Vol. XI (1920), p. 60.) 


@) UR task in this paper is to examine a group of canzoni for 

which our primary authorities are only P and V; to discuss 
three others which, for one reason or another, do not fall within 
any of the groups we have thus far made; and lastly, to consider 
our collective results in the light of a few general principles. 

The PV group numbers fourteen poems. A few pairs occur 
consecutively in one or the other manuscript, but as this fact seems 
to have no bearing on the state of their text, it is perhaps simpler, 
for purposes of reference, to take them up in their alphabetical 
order, which is as follows: 


I. Allegramente co canto V 4 

II. Amando con fin core e con speransa.. 14 167 
Ill. Amor che lungamente m’di menato.... 305 
IV. A pena pare k’eo saccio cantare 44 
V. Di si fina rasione 46 
VI. La mia vita é si forte e dura e fera.... 77 
VII. La gran valore e lo presio amoroso.... 83 
VIII. Lo meo core ke si stava 19 
IX. Poi le piace k’avansi suo valore 29 
X. Poi non mi val mersé né ben servire.. 16 
XI. Sovente, amore, agio visto manti 17 
XII. Umile core fino e amoroso 45 
XIII. Uno piacente sguardo 73 
XIV. Venuto m’é in talento 27 


I. Allegramente co canto 


This poem, anonymous in P, is by V given to Mostacci. P has 
six errors: 12, wrongly adds a ’namorato at end of line; 16, has e 
io for e si; 19, has vano (perhaps by repetition from 17) for 
c’omo; 24, has loro for lo suo; 27, pegio for poco; and 31, e cid 
k’io fare for e io che fare. V has five errors: 14, di bene for 
da ben; 15, dunqua degio cantare pit ’namorato for ben degio pit 
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cantare innamorato; 22, ma quale é da laudare for perd é pit lau- 
dato; 34, e cosi tengno saria for e cosi cresceria; and 36, !amore 
for lo mare. The errors are thus numerically almost balanced; 
but P’s are on the whole slighter, whereas V’s in 22, 34, and 36 
are rather grave. There are also five neutral variants: 1, P adds 
eo; 8, ke io sia men P, ch’io sia meno V (perhaps smoother) ; 10, 
homo P, c’omo V; 12, amore P (perhaps better), c’amare V; 23, 
fa P, sa V (perhaps better). 


II. Amando con fin cor e con speransa 


This poem, anonymous in V, is by P given to Piero delle Vigne. 
P has four errors: 4, m’a ’nalzato for m’inalzao; 13, amare for 
amara; 33, una donna piacentera for madonna plagieria; 52, omits 
amore. V’s errors, however, number nine: 3, donami for dondmi; 
7, omits e; 11, coralemente for corporalmente; 14, muta omo for 
mutdmi; 21, astetando morte for aspectando fine; 24, fori che meno 
for forké termino; 50, ond’io a lei for unde ver lui; 54, lei for lui; 
and 55 dondmi for donimi. In two cases both manuscripts err. 42 
is lacking in P, and V has only tanto conforto, repeated from con- 
fortamento in the previous line. In 45, P has servendo k’a la morte 
fo guerra, and V servendo al amore cui la morte fa gueria, by 
comparing which we can extract the probably correct reading ser- 
vendo amor k’a la morte fa guerra. It thus appears that V’s errors 
are not only more numerous, but graver, those in 14, 21, and 24 
giving sheer nonsense; whereas P is only once badly wrong, in 33. 
Several marked divergences in spelling, which may throw light on 
the original dialect of the poem, are here passed over. 


III. Amor ke lungamente m’di menato 


This poem, given by both manuscripts to Guido delle Colonne, 
breaks off in P after line 20, by reason of the loss of a leaf. 
Monaci (pp. 218 ff.) prints the version of the remainder given by 
the Giuntina, which he thinks was derived from P before the muti- 
lation; but in view of the possibility that the editors of the Giuntina 
may have modified the text, it seems to me unadvisable to list the 
variants here. In the first twenty lines we have only, in 8, the 
false rime credensa in P, corrected in V to credanza; in 14, 
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guardi soavi in P, sguardo soave in V; and in 19, pogo piogio in 
P, poca piogia in V—none of them of much significance. 


IV. A pena pare k’co saccia cantare 
This poem, anonymous in P, is ascribed by V to Mostacci. If 

this attribution is correct, the poem must belong to Mostacci’s later 
years; for its confused and lumbering form is quite unlike that of 
the fresh and lively pieces otherwise ascribed to him, and it smells 
strongly of the manner of Guittone.* It may well be, however, that V 
is in error; for its text is far from good. Beside omitting stanzas 
3 and 4, it has several errors in the portion which it contains. 
The variations in the first stanza are slight; but with the second 
trouble begins. In 15 V has wrongly dimostrata for dimostrare ; 
in 18, non avesse lo vero dire for no mi venisse, a lo ver dire; and 
in 19-22 a text much inferior to P’s. The latter has 

E si come candela si rischiare, 

c’ardendo face e dona altrui vedere, 

di questo sono per voi adroctinato 

k’eo canto e facio ad altrui gioi’ sentire; 


for which V has 


Cosi come candela che si rischiara, 
prendendo foco, da ad altra vedere, 
cosi divegno da voi adotrinato 

c’altro nom penso né mi par vedere, 


the last line of which (spoiling the rime) is line 36 in P, in the 
portion which V omits. Lines 25-28 also differ widely, and here 
P is in part wrong. It gives 


lo meo coragio di bona speranza; 
ke’n tale stato di bombanza sento 
madonna per un cento 

ricco manente di gio’ di bonbanza, 


which defaces the metrical scheme, correct in V: 


im bona fede e con pura leanza; 

ca s’eo son sofretoso d’abondanza, 
sarO, madonna, di voi mantenente, 
ricco e manente di gioi’ e di burbanza. 


1 The first line recalls Guittone’s Ora parra s’eo saverd cantare; but there 
is otherwise no resemblance between the poems. 
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In stanza 5, V omits line 61, and in 68 has wrongly perch’io dispero 
for ond’eo Vaspecto. In 64, however, V has rightly a dispiacere 
for P’s di placere. In 24 is a neutral variant: gaudente P, plagiente 
V. 
V. Di si fina rasione 

This poem is given by V to Mostacci, by P to Rugieri d’ Amici. 
The variations, tho individually slight, are numerous, and in most 
of them P is superior. Thus, in 13-14 it rightly has d’avrile 
disiare / mi face pit for d’avrile pit disiare / mi face; in 26-8, 
ke se bona ventura /non 6 pitt, brevemente /la mia vita val peggio 
ke morire, where V has respectively per aventura, non m’amo pit, 
and varra; in 35, la saggia a kaunoscenti for lassa e percipiente; in 
37-8, perké disaventura / manda discaunoscenti for perché dessa 
ventura / mando li scanoscente; in 42, per quella falsa gente for 
perché la ria gente; and in 45, agia’nde grado amore for a grande 
grato amore. Ona smaller scale, P in 7 rightly omits e; in 11, has 
sanamente for solamente; in 18, ben é strana for e bene strana; 
in 21, mostra for mostrano; in 29, e ben vive for ben vene; in 
34, oramai for ormai; in 39, a me for al mio and in 47, e for a. 


V’s better readings are much less numerous: 3, si che sia for si 
keto e; 5, de li for de’; 5, sera a conditione for serd in conditione; 
30, quelli che finamente for quello k’é fino amante; 31, poi li vene 
for poi ven; and 36, volire for valore. In short, out of twenty-four 
lines with variants P is right in eighteen cases, V in six. In 53, 
P reads e sol k’eo lasso avesse and V e solo ch’io la gioia avesse, 
neither of which seems to fit the context. 


VI. La mia vita é si forte e dura e fera 


This poem, anonymous in V, is by P assigned to Guido delle 
Colonne. Except for the usual difference in spelling, the two manu- 
scripts are very close. V wrongly omits al in 3, and in 33 has 
wrongly quanto for tanto, but in 21 rightly Jo martore for li mar- 
tiri. P omits 36-7, though a space was left for them; so that 
numerically the two sets of errors balance. The other variants, all 
slight, are neutral: 2, posso vivere né P, posso né vivere né V; 6, 
sono incuminciato P, cominciato sono V; 11, faria, s’ella P, 
saria sed ella V; 17, k’eo no mi P, cad eo V; 22, entrato P, 
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tirato V; and 26, inullo lato P, inesu’lato V. It should be noted 
that the first short line of each stanza (7, 17, etc.) is probably 8- 
syllable, as in one manuscript or sometimes both. Butler’s text 
obscures this, besides introducing other needless changes. 


VII. Lo gran valore e lo presio amoroso 


This poem is given by V to Mazzeo di Rico, by P to Rosso da 
Messina, a name not found elsewhere in the manuscripts. V has a 
slightly better text, with no grave errors, and some betterment in 
details; as in 4, dispera for dispero; 28, c’invita for convitan; 
and 39, insertion of cosi. P has a false rime in 33, m’inamorio, 
pot non vera piacere; here V’s m’inamorai, poi non v'é im pia- 
cimento gives a good sense, and we should therefore follow it in 
reading at the end of 36 cid ch’io sento for P’s lo meo penare. 
Several slight variations are neutral: 2, da voi P, ch’é’n voi V; 
6, potesse P, volesse V; 10, k’é P, c’'a V; 20, se’l P, se V; 24, al 
vostro P, lo vostro V ; 38, tuctor P, per Dio V; and 40, lo P, mio 
V. P omits what is the fifth stanza in V, which omits syllables 
in 48 and 49. 

It may be noted that the third stanza shows some good examples 
of Tuscanizing of Sicilian forms. In 25 bellese, treated as a plural, 
is preceded by angeliche; in 26 P reads le vostre beltati, keeping 
the Sicilian form of the noun, but making the adjective plural, 
whereas V has normalized to Ja vostra beliate; and in 28 we have 
le vostre belleze in both manuscripts. 


VIII. Lo meo core ke si stava 


This poem is by V given to Rugieri d’Amici, by P to Bonagiunta 
da Lucca—the only case, I believe, of a divided attribution which 
introduces writers of certainly different periods. The question of 
its readings is somewhat complicated by uncertainty as to the 
metre; was it originally 8-syllable thruout, or were there some 7’s 
in the second half of each stanza? An inspection of the parallel 
texts as printed in Monaci shows that the eighth line is 7-syllable 
in stanzas I, 3, and 4; the ninth line in 4; the tenth line in 1; 
and the eleventh line in 1 and 2. It is, however, not clear that 
these indicate a definite scheme; and I therefore prefer to pass over 
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this question for the present, as the accessibility of the parallel 
texts will allow any reader to make comparisons for himself. 

The variations which are not affected by this question are rela- 
tively slight, tho fairly numerous. In 23, P has wrongly madonna 
for donna, and in 37 V has wrongly saluta for a, the wrong read- 
ing in each case being hypermetrical. The remaining variants, all 
neutral, are as follows, that of P being in each case given first: 
4, ka, e; 16, davavate, date; 17, era, sono; 20, donqua serea, e 
bene faria; 24, m’accora quando, m’incora poi che; 26, men- 
brando, vegiendo; 27, c’avevamo, che faciavamo; 28, mi stava, 
me ne sta; 29, stia, sia; 30, quand’, poich’; 33, male, core; 35, 
ti manda, comanda; 39, k’co pena pato e sostegno, che per lei 
pene sostengno. 


IX. Poi le piace k’avansi suo valore 
In this poem, given by both manuscripts to Rinaldo d’ Aquino, 

P’s superiority again becomes considerable. Its readings are cor- 
rect in 6, fino for infino; in 21-22, sicome de’ a tuctore / laudar 
ben per miglore, where V puts laudare into the first line; and in 
32-4: 

come Narciso in sua spera vedere 

per sé s’innamorao 

quando in l’aigua isguardao. 


where V has in 32 Narcisi per, in 33 cosi, and in 34 la si sguardao. 
In 26, P’s savere e caunoscenza gives, if reversed, the right rime, 
whereas V’s piagenza e savere is unmetrical. V, however, is right 
in five minor cases: 1, poi for poi ke; 3, n’agio con for di gio’ 
non; 12, che for si; 16, bene for meglo; and 17, insertion of mal. 
There are also four neutral variants: 13, savere P, a savere V; 25, 
a miso P, é miso V; 30, non 0 podere di farne mostranza P, non 
0 podere e non faccio sembianza V; and 36, ke co son preso de la 
pit avenente P, ch’amore m’a preso e de la pit avenente V. 


X. Poi non mi val mercé né ben servire. 


This poem, which is no. 16 in V, in the group of Giacomo’s 
pieces, has there lost its rubric and its first twelve lines thru 
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mutilation of the manuscript; P assigns it to Guido delle Colonne. 
Most of the variants are neutral, the positive corruptions being 
few and slight. In 35, V corrects P’s né talento to non 0 talento; 
in 33 P has cid so for V’s ed io so, in 36 k’co la cangi for V’s 
inver di voi, which cannot be right, as the third person is used else- 
where thruout the passage. In 13-14, P has 


anzi vorrea per essa bene avere 
che per null’altra gioia né baldanza, 
and V 


perché meglio m’é per ella bene avere 
che per un’altra pena con baldanza. 


Both make sense, but V is perhaps slightly less logical by the 
change to pena (we might conceivably substitute it for bene in the 
first line). V thrice has slightly preferable readings: 26, poi vali- 
mento no mi da ma pesanza for né valimento no mi dea far pesansa; 
27, e fallami di tutto suo conventi for e fallomi di tucti li suo’ con- 
venti; and 31, or la wa tolta per troppo savere for or mi Ta tolta 
co’ molto savere. In 17, P’s e mai non alento is preferable to V’s 
né mat non 0 abento. Four wholly neutral variants are: 19, sto al 
morire P, son al perire V; 20, pensando V, membrando V; 24, 
pot tant’é P, per tanto é V; and 32, a sua intendanza P, 6 mia in- 
tendanza V. Finally, V’s last stanza is omitted by P. 


XI. Sovente, amore, agio visto manti 

This poem, anonymous in P, is by V given to Rugieri d’ Amici. 
P omits one syllable in 2, 13, and 38, V in 11; in 3 P’s cognoscono 
should probably be cognoscon cid, as suggested by V. There are 
also shifts of word-order in 24 and 36. 

For more important cases: P is surely better than V in 19, 
percio m’é viso e cuito for percid viso e conto, and in 28, arieto ma 
pur avante for a me rima pianti avente, and probably so in 5, e non 
vegion k’amor mecte ’n bassanza for e vegiano ch’ amore mettono 
in bassanza; 14, donato for dato; and 45, mio talento for suo 
talento. V, however, is right in 12, che presso al aire for ka 
pres’dagli altri. Three cases are neutral: 1, sovente, amore, agio 
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visto manti P, sovente amore n’a ricchuto manti V ; 43, lungo tempo 
P, tutto tempo V; and 48, k’amerdlla P, c’amore la V. This last 
suggests that the same original word-group was differently divided 
by the two scribes. Finally, in two cases both manuscripts are cor- 
rupt: 4, e ke leali kiamorosi amanti P, che leal amino e siano 
amanti V; and 33-4, ke la mia donna vole / k’eo le serva in pos- 
sanza, both manuscripts, tho the lines should rime. On the whole, 
then, the balance of correctness in this poem is somewhat in favor 
of P. 
XII. Umile core fino e amoroso 

This poem, given by both manuscripts to Mostacci, presents a 
large number of rather small variants, and shows P to be on the 
whole distinctly superior. It is, to be sure, wrong in four cases: 
6, no ne senza for nonde sentia; 8, fin for fino; 17, a cid diparto 
tucta mia intendenza for perd ne porto tutta mia speransa; and 
18, ke la partivi da honore for ch’ella paria del presgio e del valore. 
V, on the other hand, has palpable corruptions in five lines: 12, 
adornata for adonata; 14, e la gran gioia che m’é stata io la rifiuto 
for or lo gran bene ke m’é stato rifiuto; 27-8, se non fosse, nella 
qual eo dire tanto misdiciente for ma no mi piace desso quello 
dire / k’eo ne fosse tenuto misdicente; and 36, fallire for fallero. 
Moreover, in six other cases V’s readings are inferior to P’s: 5, 
infino ch’era V, seo nera P; 13, perché lo V, di quella P; 19, 
che mi fa uopo d’avere altra ’ntendenza V, ke me non pote avere 
altra ’ntendenza P; 20, ond’io V, la’nd’eo P; 22, sia grave e nolle 
sia oltragio V, par grave né sape d’oltragio P; and 33, trane V, 
tracta P. There is also a large crop of neutral variants: 3, /ungia- 
mente ad P, buonamente al V; 9, fink’io, essa P, mentre, ella V; 
10, lo qual lavea P, lo quale avea V; 15, giamai, da lei P, ormai, 
per V; 25, s’eo la solea avanzare danpnagio P, poi la soglio avan- 
sare c’a danagio V; 26, tractare P, contare V; 29, po P, sa V; 
30, dal, allungian P, da, alungiare V; 32, dev’essere P, possa es- 
sere V; 34, und’eo P, ed io V; and 35, e doglomi del tempo P, e 
doglio de lo tempo V. Finally, in three passages both manuscripts 
go wrong: 21, se dallei parto e in altra intendo P, perd se’n altra 
intendo da ella parto V, where the rime-word in 24 is tanto; 24, 
io mi, valere e savere P, bene, savere e valere V, where both are 
hypermetrical; and 37-40, where P reads 
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ma non docto, k’a tal signoria 

mi son donato ka bon guidardone 
mi donera percid ke no m’oblia; 

lo bon servente terra’n sua stagione. 


ma nono mi spero, c’a tale sengnora 
son servato che buono guiderdone 
averagio perzO che no m’obria; 

lo bene servente merita a stagione. 


Here, if we supply eo in P’s 37, the metre is corrected, and the 
rest makes tolerable sense, so that our confidence in P is again 
upheld. 


XIII. Uno piagente sguardo 


Judgment on the text of this poem (anonymous in V, by P 
given to Piero delle Vigne) is partially dependent on the question 
whether the second and fifth lines of each stanza were originally 
8-syllable, as both manuscripts give them in 2, 5, and 38. If they 
were, V is also right in adding suoi in 14, and in reading me ne 
for mi in 29, and la voglia for voglia in 32. V also undoubtedly 
corrects the metre in 27 (quello for quel) and 36 (vederd for 
vedra@), and corrects duno to uno in 1. On the other hand, P is 
much superior to V in several more extended cases. These are 4: 
a me ferio d’un dardo P, ed é stato d’un dardo V; 12, perc’dnno 
riceputo P, ond’io n’o ricieputo V ; 21, non era mai usato in esta par- 
tuta P, ca io non era ausato a esta partuta V ; 24, unde al cor agio 
mortal feruta P, ond’io ne riciepetti una mortale feruta V; 45, 
ben faria cento millia la giornata P, bene faria contro a umiliata V, 
and the passage 16-18, where P has 


e lo viso avenente 
e li sguardi piacenti m’anno conquiso 
e tucte l’altre gioi’ de lo bel viso, 


la boca e li denti 
e li giesti piacenti m’anno conquiso 


e tute l’altre beleze de lo bello viso. 


Indeed, only once does V correct a considerable corruption in P, 
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to wit, in 6, by reading che mi passao lo core e m’a’ntamato for ke 
mi passa lo core mantato, where the scribe of P is at his familiar 
trick of skipping syllables. There are but two neutral variants: 
9, vot, donna P, madonna V, and 22, pensai P, volsi V. In short, 
if we were dependent solely on V for this poem, we should pur- 
chase slightly greater metrical correctness at the cost of some 
very gross and meaningless corruptions. 


XIV. Venuto m’é in talento 


This poem,’ assigned by both manuscripts to Rinaldo D’ Aquino, 
affords perhaps the most curious problem in the whole range of 
Sicilian lyric. It consists of five stanzas in a fairly elaborate ar- 
rangement of unissonans rimes, with linkage between the stanzas. 
The first stanza shows few variants: 5, l’affare* P, lasciare V; 
11, poik’é P, contro a V; and 14, sia P, stia V, where however the 
linking word in 15 is in both manuscripts sia. In the second stanza 
the scribe of V gets a trifle wild, repeating at the end of 20 speranza 
for the correct intendansa, and omitting 22, which he has added 
at the end of the stanza in the form chi vuol presgio ed essere inal- 
sato. The rime-word, however, is incorrectly repeated from the 
neighboring 27, which evidently caught his eye, and the line should 
read, as in P, ke per presio de’ essere honorato. In 20, V has 
an unmetrical n’é for este, and in 26 a less preferable onde for 
perc’a; in 24, 25, and 28 it replaces P’s piacensa, piacere, piacere 
with valensa, valere, valere—less good, because valente occurs at 
the end of 25, and valensza is the correct rime in 37. 

With the third stanza the real problem begins to appear. 31 
reads in P tucta mia vita d’amore colleanza, in V a tutta la mia 
mente co’leansa; and from 35 to the end the two manuscripts di- 
verge in a fashion which, as the poem is not readily accessible 
in a printed text, can be best seen by giving the two versions side 
by side. 

2In several bibliographies, including Langley’s Repertory, it is listed as 


Venuto m’é in talento di savere. The first two lines are actually Venuto m’é in 
talento/di gioi’ mi rinnovare. 


8 Unless this is a misreading for Jassare. 
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P 


35 k’a tal m’a dato—non si poria 

trovare, quando ben fosse cer- 
cato, 

si bella donna né tanta valenza; 

perké m’agenza 

se tuctor l’amo cosi finamente, 

ke m’é parvente 

ke non pot’ on d’affano esser 
gravato 

perké tuctora tal donna disia. 


Senza ripentimento 

ben deve meritare 

lamore ke mi disdisse tale 
amanza. 

Pitt mi fue a piacimento 

li ochi ke per guardare 

mi fecero giausire su’ sem- 
branza. 

Si é sovrana ke non si kereria 

sua para; perké in gioi’ m’este 
adoblato 

lo core k’é d’essa in sovenenza. 

Agio credenza, 

poi k’allei piace k’eo le sia in- 
tendente, 

ke grandemente 

mi faccia bene, poi cosi af- 
fanato 

valore avise presiata cortesia. 


Suo cortese portamento 

mi fa di gioia dare 

conpitamente ferma sicuranza, 

e lo suo insengnamento 

mi difende di fare 

ogna cosa ke sia contra inno- 
ranza, 

fami valere pitt k’eo non var- 
ria; 
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Vv 


a tal m’a dato che non si poria 
trovare, quando fosse ben tentato, 


una si bella con tanta valenza; 

onde m’agienza 

per zo ch’i’l’amo tanto finamente 

c’al mio parvente 

inom poria d’affanno esser gra- 
vato 

poi di bono core tal donna serveria. 


Serveria a piacimento 
la pitt fina d’amare, 
ond’io so’ ricco di gioia d’amanza ; 


e lo mio alegramento 

non si poria contare, 

perzo che la mia donna a perdo- 
nanza. 

E nullo core no’ lo penseria 

ched i’ pensando fosse si penato; 


adunque mi’ tacier ¢ cononoscienza. 

Mia penitenza 

agio compiuta ormai, e son gau- 
dente, 

si che neente 

© rimembranza de lo mal passato, 


poic’ a madonna piacie ch’in gioi’ 
sia. 

Gioia e confortamento 

di bon core deo pigliare, 

vedendomi in cotanto benenanza, 

avere soferimento 

e non unque orgolgliare 

in ver l’amore con umilianza; 


piacentemente servire tuttavia, 
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pensando in ella piii son con-  ché nullo bono servente est’ ubri- 
fortato ato; 
65 d’avere per sua grande cauno- gran guiderdone framette sofer- 
scenza enza, 
la mia intendanza, ché per temenza 
cid é gioia d’amore si alta- di troppo direne deve essere taci- 
mente ente 
com’ella sente, talora si pente ; 
per lo suo presio avere sormon- a voi mi laudo, donna, a cui sono 
tato dato 
70 ogn’altro presio ke si trovaria. umile e servente nott’ e dia. 


The significant fact about these versions is that they are genu- 
ine double versions, in each of which the somewhat complex rime- 
scheme is preserved without repetition. In stanzas 4 and 5, P and 
V agree in the rime-word amanza; in 43, V has piacimento, which 
in P ends 46, where V has alegramento; in 51, V has conoscenza, 
which in P ends 65, where V has soferenza. Otherwise, none of 
V’s rime-words in these two stanzas occur in P; for tho, as we 
noted, V’s stia for sia in 14 is there an error, it avoids a repetition 
of sia in 56, where P has cortesia. Again, tho in the first two 
stanzas the rime-words in which V differs from P are either less 
good or corrupt, only valenza is repeated in V (24, 37). 

It is therefore clear that the two versions are two recensions of 
a single poem, that V is not merely an inferior form of P. Are 
we to conclude that they were both made by Rinaldo, or that one 
was the product of revision by a later hand? The question may 
perhaps be solved by a minute inspection of the vocabulary; for 
the present, it is enough to point out the fact, and to add that it 
throws some light on the possibility of revision in cases where 
one manuscript or another has omitted a stanza of some poem.* 


ADDENDUM 


Before concluding this paper, reference should be made to 
three canzoni which are preserved in more than one manuscript, 
but which, as previously noted, do not fit into any of our three 
groups. They are 


* The whole question of omitted stanzas will come up for discussion later. 
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1. Ancor ke Vaigua per lo foco lassi—Guido delle Colonne.—P 
104, L 66. : 
II. Madonna mia, a voi mando.—P 40, Rugieri; L 57, Giacomo; 
V [13; lost]. 
III. Assai mi plageria.—Stefano da Messina, L 67; anon., V 292. 


I. Ancor ke l'aigua per lo foco lassi 


Except for one case, the variants in this poem are neutral. 
For 33-4 P has merely si m’d preso e parm’ esser sicuro, for which 
L correctly gives si m’ave prezo e tolto, / ma parm’ esser siguro. 
The other divergences are as follows, P’s reading being in each 
case given first: 3, muterea, cangerea; 5, troppa, lungha; 14, foco, 
fiamma; 18, foste voi, fustici; 27, a quello, in quel; 32, e ma; 
40, il giorno mi s’arancha, in un’ or s‘imnaranca; and 46, delo 
grande pensier ke mai non stancha, ogna penseri che mai non si 
stanca. At the end of the third stanza the scribe of P, apparently 
wearying of his task, left blank the rest of the page and its verso. 


II. Madonna mia, a voi mando 


This poem would have belonged in our first group, had it not 
been in the part of V which is now lost. It was there probably 
attributed to Giacomo, as it is in L; P gives it to Rugieri d’ Amici. 
The variations are slight but numerous; out of 48 lines common 
to the two manuscripts (for P omits what is the fifth stanza in L) 
25 show disagreement. In 3 and in 6 P reads coralmente where L 
has in the first Jungiamente and in the second lealmente; in one or 
the other P must be wrong. P has slightly better readings in 18, 
quando, eo gecto for quanti, getto; 26, e faitemi for e allegiate 
a; 43, vt for ti; and 49, so k’eo for sai che. P’s readings in the 
last two cases make the use of the second person plural consistent 
thruout. In 44, however, L’s le belleze d’intorno is better than P’s 
e le belleze intorno. The remaining variants are as follows, P’s 
reading being in each case given first: 4, volsi, porea; 7, ma, e; 8, 
mostrai, facea; 11, non ao per cui vi mande, e non so cui vo’mande ; 
12, messagier, messagio; 14, serven li amanti, pregha ogni amanti; 
19, ciascuno, c’ogni; 20, anima, spirito; 23, da k’eo, da poi che; 
24, no m’auso dimostrare, non vo’ posso parlare; 27, mi, voi; 28, 
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dotto in parlare, dotto parlare; 29, come, perché; 30, madonna, 
tuttavia; 48,-flor de la donne siete, che sovro ogni altra siete; 53, 
son, fui; 54, fui nato, nato fui; and 56, ke vi, c’a vot. 


Ill. Assai mi plageria 


The text of this poem shows but three positive corruptions, two 
in L (4, di dire for audire, 40, mappe for m’ebbe) and one in V 
(poic’ amoroso e dire for poic’ amor pd ferire). There are, how- 
ever, numerous neutral divergences, some affecting mere points of 
detail, others groups of two or more lines. For the latter we may 
cite 23-4, where L has 


ch’eo son tutto a la sua signoria 
como cervio incalciato mante via, 


perch’io mi dono a la sua volontate 
come cierbio cacciato mante fiate ; 


48-9, where L has 


o deo, che forte visco 
me pare che sia prezo a le mie ale, 


o dio, che forte visco 
mi pare che siano messe a le mie ale; 


and 53-6, where L has 


Terra mi fora porto 

di vita siguransa, 

poi mercede dottansa 

mi distringie e son muto, 


entrare mi faria ’n porto 
di vita e sichuranza, 

e mercie con dottanza 
mi ristringe e fa muto. 


Single lines that vary decidedly are 13, perché ’l meo male adesso é 
pin pungente L, perché nel male cadesse pitt pungente V; 36, da 
una pulcella vergine innaurata L, una donszella vergine dorata; and 
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62, d’amor che m’ave e tene in suo pregione L, d’amore che mi 
tene in questa pregione V. Finally, for minor points we may men- 
tion these, the first reading in each pair being L’s: 10, und’io, di 
ch’io; 11, acquella, di quella; 12, ne son, lasso; 18, ch’eo son ben 
di, ma so bene a; 30, da, di; 32, sempre 0’n mente, sempremente ; 
35, siccome, come fa; 39, e non se ne da, e quelgli nonde; 41, lo, il; 
and 63, dimandi, mi tengna. 

It also happens that this poem appears in Niccold di Rossi’s 
codex, the Vaticano Barberino Latino 3953, being indeed the only 
Sicilian canzone that it contains. The text there offered bears much 
the same relation to those of L and V that is presented by C in 
the cases where it diverges from the primary sources, as set forth 
in my second study; that is, it sometimes agrees with one, some- 
times with the other, and sometimes offers individual readings. 
Thus, it agrees with L in 11, 13, 30, 38, and 39, but with V in 4, 50, 
and 61. In several cases where both V and L diverge, it offers yet 
a third reading, as in 10, de che; 12, de ley; 18, e so ben di; 
32, sempre 6 mente; 36, d’una ponsela verzene ditata; and 62, 
d’amor che m’ebbe meso en sua presone. Lastly, in several cases 


where V and L substantially agree, it offers readings of its own, as 
in 7, perfetto for per fiate; 8, per for meo; and 46, mente for 
morte. For the last two lines (64-5), which in VL read 


faragio como lo penetensiale 
che spera bene, sofferendo male, 


it has the wholly different 


che s’el mancha cului unde omo spera, 
zascuna peste soprazonze entera, 


where it is hard to escape the conclusion that Niccolo himself re- 
vised them in order to point a more obvious moral. The poem is 
thus one more proof of the diversity of tradition which may lie be- 
hind any single manuscript. 


CoNLUSION 
We have thus surveyed (so far as it can be done from the 
manuscripts as printed) all the Sicilian canzoni for which we have 
more than one primary source. It is perhaps not the most ex- 
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hilarating of tasks; but it is necessary, if we are to form reliable 
ideas of the exact state of their text, and to avoid sweeping assump- 
tions. The facts may lend themselves to more than one interpre- 
tation; but at least we now know fairly well what they are. 

Certain conclusions, however, seem unavoidable. One is, that 
P, V, and L represent, in the main, distinct traditions. Not only 
is there no evidence of a common archetype including any large 
number of Sicilian poems, but the individual poems show a wide 
range of divergence. L, as we have seen, stands apart from the 
other two; and P and V offer a regular series of increasing diversi- 
ties. We have at least three cases of substantial agreement: Amor 
mi fa sovente (1, viii),° In un gravoso affanno (Il, x), and La 
mia vita é si forte e dura e fera (III, vi). Next we have cases 
which offer slight but numerous variants, as with Lo meo core che 
si stava (III, viii) and Umile core fino e amoroso (III, xii). Fi- 
nally, we have the cases which show radical divergence in read- 
ings, in number of stanzas, or in both, as with Amore avendo 
interamente voglia (I, vi), Per fino amore vao si allegramente (II, 
vi), Amor da cui move tuttora e vene (II, viii), Pot tanta cauno- 
scenza (II, ix), and Gioiosamente canto (II, xiv), leading up to the 
extreme of dissimilarity in Come lo giorno quand’é dal maitino (II, 
xii) and Venuto m’é in talento (III, xiv). It seems to me incredible 
that this wide range of variation can be the mere result of scribal 
caprice; it surely indicates differences in the lines of transmission, 
and possibly, at some stage, actual revising or reworking. 

A second incontrovertible result is that each manuscript is en- 
titled to consideration on its own merits, and hence that the su- 
perior credit which has been allowed to V is wholly unwarranted. 
This has perhaps been sufficiently shown already; but it could be 
confirmed by an examination of the poems for which we are un- 
fortunately dependent on V alone. Such an examination is not 
now in point; but the cases of Rinaldo’s Amor che m’d’n comando 
(V 31), in which the rime-scheme has been badly disturbed and 
syllables, and even an entire line, dropped out, and of Ruggerone’s 


5 The first of these numbers refers to the groups of our discussion, the 
second to position in the group. 
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Ben mi degio allegrare (V 50), which has lost a line in the third 
stanza, are by no means solitary.® 

It must, however, be borne in mind that our results thus far 
are but partial. We cannot always be sure that a reading which 
gives a better sense is for that reason authentic; it may owe its 
greater lucidity to conscious correction, and in that event the origi- 
nal reading may have disappeared beyond recall. In the case of 
the variants which I have called neutral (that is, those which are 
equally possible on the score of sense), one may be preferable to 
another on linguistic or stylistic grounds; but to decide questions 
of that type, we need a more thoro examination of the language and 
style of these earlier poets than has yet been attempted. I am 
therefore far from maintaining that all the disputed points thus 
far raised have been, or perhaps can be, satisfactorily answered; 
but I do feel that this investigation has established certain bases 
more solidly than has previously been done, and thereby offers the 
promise of extension to sounder results in the discussion of the 
more debatable territory. 


CHARLES E, WHITMORE 
NorTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


6 Langley’s arguments in behalf of V are that it contains more pieces than 
any other manuscript, its readings are generally excellent, and its language is 
that of a Florentine copyist. The first of these statements is true, the second 
is not, and the third is irrelevant. We have seen abundant proof that plenary 
verbal inspiration was no prerogative of Florentine copyists. 





EARLY SPANISH WEDDING PLAYS 


HILE documents attesting the presence of minstrels, musi- 
cians, players, mountebanks and actors at weddings are 
more plentiful in France’ and England than in Spain, there is suf- 
ficient evidence to show that the marriages of kings and noblemen 
were almost invariably accompanied by some form of entertain- 

ment. Juan Ruiz tells us in his Libro de buen amor: 

Dia de Casimodo iglesias e altares 
Vy llenas de alegrias, de bodas e de cantares: 


Avian grande fiesta e fazian yantares, 
Andan de boda en boda clerigos e juglares. 


The early Spanish chronicles also testify to this same custom. 
We are told that the marriage of the daughters of the Cid to the 
Infantes de Carrion was celebrated with festivities, including “los 
muchos ioglares et todas las otras alegrias que a bodas pertenes- 
cen.”* The marriage of the three daughters of Alphonso VI 
(1075) had the services of many “ yoglares assi de boca como de 
pefiola,”* and the wedding of dofia Urraca (1144), daughter of 
Alphonso VII with don Garcia de Navarra,°® was attended by large 
numbers of minstrels who danced and sang in honor of the bride 
and groom. We know that Juan del Encina’s Representacion del 
Amor was performed at Salamanca or Alba de Tormes between 
April and October of the year 1497 in honor of the marriage of the 
young Prince, don Juan of Castile to dofia Margarita of Austria.® 

1 See the documents from the ninth to the thirteenth centuries inclusive re- 
lating to the jongleurs collected by Edmond Faral in his book, Les Jongleurs 
en France au Movyen-Age, Bibliothéque de |’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Vol. 
CLXXXVII, Paris, 1910, pp. 272-327. 

2 Stanza 1315. 


3 Primera cronica general o sea estoria de Espaiia, ed. by Ramén Menéndez 
Pidal, Nueva Biblioteca de autores espafioles, vol. v, Madrid, 1906, p. 602. 


4Amador de los Rios, Historia de la literatura espaiola, vol. ii, Madrid, 
1861, p. 228. 


5 de los Rios, ibid., vol. ii, p. 229. 
®6 Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcellos believes that it was this play and not 
the Egloga de Placida y Vitoriano which was presented at Rome in January, 
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At the beginning of the sixteenth century, according to Alfonso de 
Madrigal, “‘ Los yoglares e tafiedores non son para la guerra, mas 
para la paz . . . e para honrar bodas.’” 

A number of early Spanish plays also furnish evidence that 
weddings were welcome incidents in the lives of players and musi- 
cians. In Encina’s second Egloga en- requesta de unos amores, 
Mingo tells Gil of some of the joys of a shepherd’s life, and adds :* 


Pues no te digo ;veras? 
Las holganzas de las bodas! 
Mas pues tu las sabes todas, 
No te quiero decir mas. 


In trying to dissuade Cristino from embracing clerical life, Justino 
says, in Encina’s Egloga de Cristino y Febea:»® 


¢Como podras olvidar 
Y dejar 
Nada destas cosas todas, 
De bailar, danzar en bodas, 
Correr, luchar y saltar? 


In Lucas Fernandez’s Egloga o farsa del nascimiento de Nuestro 
Redemptor Jesucristo, Bonifacio boasts of his repertory, which is 
the conventional one of the juglar, and says :° 


En bodas y en cofradias 
Siempre soy mas remirado; 
En gasajos y alegrias, 
Yendo a nuestras romerias, 
Soy el mas aventajado. 


In Gil Vicente’s Auto pastoril castelhano, Gil reproves his com- 
panion for seeking only diversions :"* 


1513. See her article entitled Notulas sobre cantares e vilhancicos peninsulares 
e arespeito de Juan del Enzina, Revista de filologia espajfiola, vol. v., 1918, p. 362. 

7 de los Rios, ibid., vol. vii, p. 420. 

8 Teatro completo de Juan del Encina, Madrid, 1893, p. 123. It seems cer- 
tain that at least in the early Spanish secular plays, the rdle of shepherd was 
often played by juglares. 

® Ibid., p. 386. 

10 Farsas y eglogas al modo y estilo pastoril y castellano fechas por Lucas 
Fernandez, Madrid, 1867, p. 140. 

11 Obras de Gil Vicente, vol iii, Coimbra, 1914, p. 15. 
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Tu, que andas siempre en bodas, 
Corriendo toros y vacas, 

Que ganas tu, o que sacas 
Dellas todas? 

With respect to the songs used on such occasions, to which the 
Marqués de Santillana alluded in speaking of the “ cantares que en 
loor de los novios en las bodas se cantan,” we have a clue in a 
composition of Juan del Encina, included in the Cancionero musi- 
cal)? which from all appearances was written for some wedding. 
It is composed on the mote 


Ya soy desposado, 
Nuestramo, 
Ya soy desposado, 
is written in dialogue form, and contains a reference to the bride’s 
pedigree and a long list of objects that constituted her dowry and 
the gifts of the groom. Another composition of Encina included 
in the same collection, beginning :** 


Antonilla es desposada ; 

Hagotelo, Juan, saber. 

Jur’a diez, no puede ser! 
also seems like a wedding song. Furthermore, it appears that the 
prose set to music, number 386 of the Cancionero musical, “ Ora 
baila tu.—Mas baila tu——Mas tu.—Ya casaba el colmenero, casaba 
su hija——Mas baila tu—Ora baila tu” was probably sung at the 
end of a wedding entertainment.'* 

The Spanish documents that I have been able to examine throw 
little light on the nature of these wedding entertainments. That 
they were accompanied by a certain amount of license is proven by 
the decree of the Council of Lugo in the year 572,'° “ Non liceat 
sacerdotibus vel clericis aliqua spectacula in nuptiis vel conviviis 
spectare,” and this prohibition was repeated by countless subse- 
quent Church Councils. A number of Spanish plays of the first 


12 Cancionero musical de los siglos xv y xvi, Madrid, 1890, no. 383. 

13 [bid., no. 384. 

14 A number of canciones para desposorios are included in the Cancionero 
Hamado Danga de galanes, published at Barcelona in 1625, and reprinted by Mr. 
Archer M. Huntington in 1903. 

18 Quoted by Professor H. R. Lang, Das Liederbuch des Kinigs Denis von 
Portugal, Halle, 1894, p. xc. 
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half of the sixteenth century contain as prominent elements the 
pedigree of a bride and bridegroom, a list of the bride’s dower and 
of the groom’s gifts, a marriage ceremony which is usually per- 
formed with burlesque features, and close with a wedding song. 
While all of these features are not found in all the plays which 
will be discussed, they occur so frequently and occupy such an im- 
portant place in the action, that we are justified in classifying 
them as wedding plays. 

The earliest extant play of this type, so far as we know, 
and also the most complete, is the Egloga interlocutoria of 
Diego de Avila, printed before 1512..° The shepherd Hontoya 
bitterly scolds his dolt of a son, Tenorio, for his failure to properly 
dispatch certain commissions entrusted to him. After the latter 
goes off to take a nap, Alonso Benito, a professional match-maker 
(casamentero), approaches Hontoya and proposes a match for 
Tenorio in the person of a maiden named Teresa Turpina. He 
first gives her pedigree :’* 

Ella es sobrina de Pero Garcia, 
Y nieta tambien de Andres del Batan, 
Y prima segunda de Juan Sacristan, 
Y hermana carnal de Alonso Matia. 
Y en Carrascalejo tiene una tia, 
Qu’en toda Il’aldea no 1’ hay mas rica; 
Pues tiene ensarinos, puerca y borrica, 
Y parte d’un huerto alla en Mingorria. 

The old man is, however, by no means enthusiastic over the pro- 
posal. He has no desire to accept her as a daughter-in-law, and 
furthermore, he needs the services of Tenorio. But the latter is 
pleased with the suggestion when he hears of it, for a gipsy had 
told him that he would marry that summer, and the casamentero 
so works upon his imagination by a description of the maiden’s 
charms that he accepts without further ado. His father, however, 
insists on learning what her dower will be, and Benito satisfies his 
curiosity on this point :'® 

16 In the catalogue of his library, Fernando Colén mentions having purchased 
a copy of this play in 1511. This was first published by Gallardo in his little 
paper called El Criticén, Madrid, 1859, and again by Eugene Kohler in his Sieben 
spanische dramatische Eklogen, Dresden, 1911. 

17 Lines 145-152. 

18 Lines 479-485. 
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Cama, escafio, cedazo, gamella 
Y todo ell apero que habran menester. 

Y dalle han jarro, barrefia y puchero, 
Y mas le daran sarten y caldera 
Y un buen vasar con su cantarera, 
Y aqueste en que majan que llaman mortero, 
Y el novio se puede ser majadero. 


Tenorio is delighted with the prospect of receiving all this property, 
and Benito continues :1® 


Tambien le daran la burra prefiada, 
Oveja parida con dos cordericos ; 

Y mas una clueca con cinco pollicos, 
Y una cochina que tiene cinchada, 

Y ella esta bien vestida y calzada. 

2 Que te parece, compadre Hontoya? 
No habra ninguno que todo esto oya, 
Que diga que puede faltar aqui nada. 


Arrangements are then made for the wedding with Alonso Gaitero, 
the bride’s representative, and Tenorio is sent away to properly 
dress for the ceremony. On his return, the bride presents herself, 


and a priest, accompanied by a sacristan, performs this burlesque 
ceremony :”° 


Crego. 


Todos. 
Crego. 


Benito. 
Tenorio. 
Crego. 


Teresa. 


(Aqui les toma las manos el Clerigo) 


Bien una vez os he amonestado, 

Y mas otra agora, que son dos con esta, 
Diciendo a todos qu’entre ’ste y aquesta 
Un matrimofio hay concertado ; 

Si son parientes o alguno casado, 
Despachese presto: digalo alguno. 


(Aqui responden) 


Que todos decimos que son para (en) uno. 
Pues lleguense aca, y haremos priado. 
Tenorio hermano ; quereis vos aqui 

A Teresa Turpina por esposa y mujer? 
Acaba, si quieres, de responder. 

Que digo y redigo que si, y aun resi. 
Teresa Turpina ;quereis vos aqui 

A Tenorio Hernando por marido y esposo? 
Que digo que si, aunqu’es lagafioso ; 

Pues con mi papo me quiso el a mi. 


19 Lines 480-496. 
20 Lines 713-744. 
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La mi bendicion os pueda venir, 
Y asi os la echo con mi poderio: 
Que siempre os tengais tan huerte amorio, 
Que el uno del otro no pueda huir. 
Aqui no tenemos mas que decir, 
Sino que os haga Dios buenos casados, 
Y os de tantos hijos y tantos ganados, 
Cuantos vosotros quisierdes pedir. 
Sacristan. Hora vedes aqui el guisopadero 
Para que a todos aqui guisopeis. 
Crego. 2Y ado esta ‘Il acetre? 
Sacristan. 2 Vos no le veis 
Qu’esta Ileno de agua del batizadero? 
Crego. 2 Ado la cogiste? 
Sacristan. Alla al regadero 
Que sale del huerto de Juan Escribano. 
Sacude, sacude bien esa mano; 
Que no es cosa esta que cueste dinero. 


Gonzalo Ramon enters declaring that the marriage is void, be- 
cause Teresa was betrothed to Jil de Gregorio. This untimely in- 
terruption is resented by all, and he is obliged to admit his mistake. 
Ramon and Gaitero engage in a wrestling match, which is followed 
by a contest in pullas** in which all, except the bride, take part and 
the play ends with a wedding song beginning: 

Regocijese el pastor, 
Y descanse su cuidado, 
Pues que ya esta desposado. 

Even without the references to Gonsalvo de Cordoba, to whom 
the play is dedicated, and to his friend don Pedro de Acufia, we 
would know that only gentry could laugh at the merrymaking of 
these shepherds, and that the composition was performed before 
an aristocratic audience. 

The Comedia de Bras-Gil y Beringuella of Lucas Fernandez 
also presents certain interesting features. It was composed after 
1496, since it shows the influence of Juan del Encina’s early plays 
published in that year, and before 1514, when it was first printed 
at Salamanca. 

The shepherd Bras-Gil pays court to the shepherdess Beringue- 
Ila, proposes marriage to her and is accepted as her betrothed. As 


21 On this contest in abuse see J. P. W. Crawford, Echarse pullas:—A popu- 
lar Form of Tenzone, Romanic Review, vol. vi, 1915, pp. 150-164. These con- 
tests seem to have been particularly popular at wedding entertainments. 
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they sing together a simple little lyric, Beringuella’s grandfather, 
Juan-Benito, rudely breaks in upon their happiness, charging Bras- 
Gil with dishonorable intentions with respect to Beringuella. Bras- 
Gil indignantly denies the charge, and the two are on the point of 
coming to blows when a peacemaker arrives opportunely in the 
person of Miguel-Turra, who proposes that Bras-Gil prove his sin- 
cerity and good faith by marrying Beringuella. Juan-Benito agrees 
that the suggestion is reasonable, but objects that Bras-Gil is not 
the equal of his granddaughter in either family or fortune, to which 
Bras-Gil replies with a farcical list of his relatives and acquaint- 
ances. Juan-Benito is satisfied with this evidence of respectability, 
and gives his consent to the wedding. Miguel-Turra then asks 
about the maiden’s dower, and her grandfather promises a for- 
midable array of live-stock and household utensils. The bride- 
groom, for his part, promises a large number of articles of wearing 
apparel and adornment for the bride. The guests gather to cele- 
brate the betrothal, and the play ends with a song and dance allud- 
ing to this happy event. 

The fact that the marriage ceremony is not performed indi- 
cates that this is a betrothal, rather than a wedding play. The 
prominence attached to the bridegroom’s pedigree, the bride’s dower 
and the groom’s gifts permit of its classification with wedding 
plays. 

Gil Vicente’s Comedia del viudo,”* performed in the year 1514, 
shows some of the elements already noted in the Egloga interlocu- 
toria and in the Comedia of Lucas Fernandez.** A widower la- 
ments the death of his wife, and neither finds consolation in the 
comforting words of a friar, nor in the jests of a friend who is 
unable to rid himself of a shrewish wife. A young nobleman 
named Rosvel falls in love with the widower’s two daughters, 
Paula and Melicia, enters the household disguised as a laborer and 
from this point of vantage courts the young women. Being unable 
to marry both daughters, the question is submitted to the young 

22 Obras de Gil Vicente, vol. iii, Coimbra, 1914. 

28In Vicente’s Auto pastoril castelhano, a Christmas play, we find an ex- 
tensive account of the pedigree of the bride of Silvestre, who has been recently 
married, and an equally long list of objects given to him as her dower. The 


same writer’s Farga de Inez Pereira, a play in Portuguese performed in 1523, 
has a wedding ceremony as its central scene. 
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Prince John, later John III, who witnessed the performance of the 
play, and he decides that Rosvel shall marry Paula. Gilberto, Ros- 
vel’s brother, appears opportunely, and agrees to marry Melicia. 
The father consents with some reluctance to the betrothal of his 
daughters, then follows a wedding song, and a priest enters who 
performs the ceremony and addresses the two couples as follows: 


Este santo sacramento 
Magnificos desposados, 
Es precioso ayuntamiento; 
Dios mismo fue el instrumento 
De los primeros casados, 
Por su boca son sagrados: 
Seran dos in carne una, 
Benditos del sol y luna, 
En un amor conservados. 
El Sefior sea con vos: 
Las manos aqui porneis, 
Y decid: Nombre de Dios, 
Don Rosvel, recibo a vos 
Et cetera, ya lo sabeis 
Y aquel dicho de Noe; 
Le dijo Dios: Multiplicad, 
Enchid la tierra y holgad 
Con salud, que Dios os de. 


Inasmuch as documents prove that Vicente’s daughter was 
named Paula, and his second wife, Melicia, it has been conjectured** 
that in this play he refers to his marriage to Melicia Rodrigues. 

For the contents of the Farsa de Costanza (1522) of Cristdbal 
de Castillejo, we are obliged to rely upon the analysis of the plot 
and a few extracts made by Moratin®® who read the original manu- 
script at the Escorial Library before its loss while in the possession 
of Gallardo in 1823. The play consisted of seven acts, and the 
prologue, written in Latin, was recited by the god Hymen. In the 
first two acts, two married couples air their domestic grievances in 
exceedingly coarse language. The husbands finally agree to ex- 
change wives, and in the fourth act a friar preaches a burlesque 

24J. I. de Brito Rebello, Gil Vicente, Lisboa, 1902, pp. 80-82. 

25 Reprinted by R. Foulché-Delbosc in his article Deux CEuvres de Castillejo, 
Revue Hispanique, vol. xxxvi, 1916, pp. 497-498, who shows that Moratin’s analy- 


sis of the play was the source of Cafiete’s description included in his book, 
Teatro espaiiol del siglo xv1, Madrid, 1885. 
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sermon de amores,”* in which he strives to prove that love is the 
most natural of all instincts. In the last act, a priest, after assuring 
himself of the prompt payment of his fees, pronounces the former 
marriages void and re-weds the two couples according to the terms 
of the exchange. 

Gil Vicente’s Templo de Apolo, in Castilian, was performed in 
November, 1526, to celebrate the betrothal of the Princess Isabel, 
sister of John III, to Charles V, and her departure for Spain. The 
author apologizes in the prologue that his recent illness might ex- 
plain certain imperfections in the play, and he narrates a vision that 
he had had when death seemed imminent.?*_ This is a witty bur- 
lesque of the Infierno de los enamorados theme which was used so 
frequently by the poets of the fifteenth century. 

The play is supposed to be performed in the Temple of Apollo. 
Apollo appears in person, and after suggesting a number of changes 
by which this world might be made a more agreeable place of resi- 
dence, draws near to the altar, and preaches a burlesque sermon on 
marriage, which bears some resemblance to Castillejo’s Sermén de 
amores and to the prologue of Diego Sanchez de Badajoz’s Farsa 
del matrimonio. The rest of the play is a eulogy, veiled in alle- 
gorical form, of the Princess and the Emperor. 

The Comedia Radiana** by Agustin Ortiz, composed between 
1533 and 1535, is a much longer play than those already considered. 
It is divided into five acts, and clearly shows the influence of Torres 
Naharro. Our only interest at present in the intrigue, which after 
many vicissitudes wins for Cleriano the love of Radiana, is that the 
central point is a wedding ceremony in which, besides the contract- 
ing parties, Lireo, Radiana’s father; Turpino, Cleriano’s servant; a 
priest; Ricreto, Lireo’s servant; and two shepherds, Juanillo and 
Pinto, take part. I shall omit here the impertinent interruptions in 
the ceremony by the shepherds, which add much to the humor of 
this scene.” 


26 Foulche-Delbosc has shown, ibid., p. 500, that this sermon has but little in 
common with the Sermén de amores del Maestro Buen-talante, which by reason 
of its length would be unsuited for recitation. 

27 Obras de Gil Vicente, vol. ii, Coimbra, 1912, pp. 176-77. 

28 Reprinted with an introduction and notes by R. E. House in Modern 
Philology, vol. vii, 1910. 

29 Lines 1369-1416. 
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Sacerdote. Ordenese el matrimojio 
de Cleriano y la dama. 


Ay sefior, inconuinientes 
que manda Dios que se guarden? 
Por ventura son parientes? 


Turpino. No lo son. 
Sacerdote. Prometio ella religion, 
o voto de castidad ? 


Es casada ? 
o dezime, es desposada, 
o a dado palabra [a] alguno? 


Lireo. No lo a sido. 


Sacerdote. Sin tardar 
los tengo de desposar, 
pues estan ya concertados. 
Lireo. Quando se ayan de casar, 
yo dare diez mil ducados. 
Cleriano. Yo profiero, 
a fe de buen cauallero, 
que sin las cosas de casa, 
de dar seys mil en dinero. 


Sacerdote. Pues vuestra merced la da 
por muger deste sefior? 

Lireo. Di si. 

Radiana. Si. 

Sacerdote. Si sera, 
pues que plaze al redentor. 


Y vos os days por marido 
y esposo desta hermosa? 
Cleriano. Yolo mesmo. 
Sacerdote. Ya esta dado; 
abra[ca]dme aquessa rosa. 


The priest then preaches a sermon on their respective obliga- 
tions, and offers his mediation to the girl in the event of trouble. 
The offer is interpreted as dishonorable by the servants, but a 
quarrel is averted, and the play ends with a song in praise of Cupid. 

The Egloga of Juan de Paris,®*° of which the earliest known 


30 Urban Cronan has reprinted the edition of 1536 from a copy in the Biblio- 
teca Nacional in his Teatro espafiol del siglo xv1, Madrid, 1913. References are 
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edition is 1536, also contains a burlesque marriage ceremony. A 
knight, named Estacio, driven to despair by the disappearance of 
his sweetheart, Numida, determines to enter the Church. Numida, 
by one of those curious coincidences so frequently found in early 
Spanish plays, seeks her lover in the vicinity of the hermitage 
where he has taken refuge. They are re-united by the good offices 
of a shepherd, and the hermit urges that the marriage ceremony 
be performed at once. Estacio objects that a wedding in the wil- 
derness is not befitting his lady, but Cremon, one of the shepherds, 
will brook no delay and performs the ceremony.” 

The play closes with a song on the pains with which Cupid 
rewards those whom he enchains. 


Cremén. Dadvos las manos, y aueys de jurar 
que fio sos parientes, que assi cumple en esto. 
Estacio. Que nos juramos. 
Cremon. Pus comos nombrays? 
Estacio. Yo, Fstacio me llamo. 
Cremon. Y ella? 
Numida. Numida. 
Cremoén. Pus diz vos, Estacio, si por bien querida 
esposa y carilla a Numida tomays. 
Estacio. Yo digo que si. 
Cremon. Pus vos ordenays, 
dezidme, Numida, tomar por garcgon 
a Estacio? 
Numida. Yo si. 
Cremon. Pus mi bendicion, 
y tambien la del asno os entrujo que ayays. 


The Farsa del matrimonio of Diego Sanchez de Badajoz spe- 
cifically bears the rubric “para representar en bodas,” which con- 
firms the theory that plays with certain well defined characteristics 
were often used to celebrate weddings. This play was first pub- 
lished, so far as we know, in the edition of the works of Diego San- 
chez printed in 1554 with the title Recopilacion en metro.** The 


to this edition. The edition of 1551 was reprinted by Kohler, Sieben spanische 
dramatische Eklogen, Dresden, 1911. 

$1 Lines 575-584. 

32 This collection was republished in two volumes of the Libros de Antaio, 
Madrid, 1882-1886, edited by Barrantes. Another edition of part of the Recopi- 
lacion en metro (which does not include the Farsa del matrimonio) was pu>- 
lished at Badajoz in 1910, of which only one volume has appeared. The Fara 
del matrimonio was also republished by Gallardo, Ensayo, vol. i, cols. 929-946, 
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shepherd who recites the prologue feigns surprise on seeing his 
audience and exclaims: 


Asmo que debe ser boda, 

No creo son desposorio. 

Crecer y multiplicar, 

No hay placentorios tamaiios. 
The remainder of the prologue is in the same vein, a burlesque de- 
fense of marriage, comparable in many respects with Castillejo’s 
Sermon de amores. This is followed by a bitter dispute between a 
husband and wife in regard to the relative superiority of man and 
woman. In spite of the Scriptural arguments adduced, which re- 
mind us of those found in Rodriguez del Padrén’s Triunfo de las 
donas and Per Alvarez de Ayllon’s Comedia Tibalda,** they are 
unable to reach an agreement, until a friar appears who learns the 
subject of their dispute, and piously decides in favor of man. The 
friar then conceives the idea of marrying his servant to Menga, 
daughter of the disputants, in the belief that he alone will profit by 
this arrangement. The contracting parties agree, as well as the 
girl’s parents, and the ceremony is then performed. The rest of 
the play, which is probably the most indecent in Spanish, need not 
concern us here. Sufficient has been given to show its connection 
with the plays already discussed, and to force the conviction that if 
this was the type of play frequently performed at weddings, the 
Church authorities acted wisely in forbidding the attendance of 
members of the clergy. 

The Comedia Florisea** of Francisco de Avendafio contains 
certain features already found in earlier plays. Floriseo, like En- 
cina’s Vitoriano, is driven by unrequited love to the point of sui- 
cide, and his sweetheart, Blancaflor, suffers from the same malady, 
which proves to be without foundation when their reunion is 
brought about. The following comic ceremony is then performed 
by Salaver, one of the bobos of the play.*® 


from a suelta edition of 1603, which he erroneously believed to be of 1530. See 
J. Lopez Prudencio, Diege Sénchez de Badajoz, estudio critico, biografico y 
bibliogréfico, Madrid, 1915, p. 8. 

33 See J. P. W. Crawford, The Spanish Pastoral Drama, Philadelphia, 1915, 
pp. 86-88. 

3¢The date of composition of this play is not known. It is preserved in 
editions of 1551 and 1553, and has been republished by Bonilla y San Martin in 
the Revue Hispanique, vol. xxvii, 1912, pp. 398-442. 

85 Lines 1719-1758. 
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Pues, sefiora, 

allegados aca agora, 

y dezi si soys casada, 

0 si estax prohetizada 

de ser de dios seruidora. 
No, en verdad. 

Pues vos, sefior, os llegad, 

y dezid si sos casado, 

0 si estas prohetizado 

para crego o para abad. 
No, sin dubda. 

Guisopazo te sacuda 

el herrero de la fragua 

con el que guisopa ell agua 

y con el macho te acuda; 
porque veo 

que tenedes gran desseo, 

os demando y os combido 

si le quereys por marido, 

aqui al sefior Floriseo. 
Que si, digo. 

El abad de Sant Rodrigo 

el de Villar del Pedroche, 

esta noche a media noche 

haga las bodas contigo ; 
vos, sefior, 

équeres aqui por amor, 

por muger y por pareja, 

cuemo lo manda la ygreja, 

a esta dama Blanca flor? 
Si, por dios. 

Tomaras de dos en dos 

azetunas de cabrones, 

con burriquefios limones, 

que son buenos a la tos; 
mi bendicion 

os venga, y la del cabron, 

super bouis recalcarum 

labores manos tuarum, 

buscares ya prouision. 


The play ends with a song well adapted for a wedding beginning: 


Contra fortuna y amor, 
quien sera resistidor? 


A marriage ceremony and a burlesque sermdn de amores are 
also prominent features in the Comedia Tesorina of Jaime de 
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Huete, preserved in an undated suelta edition and in an edition of 
1551, and probably composed about the year 1525. By a clever 
trick, Tesorino gains access to the house of his sweetheart Lucina, 
and then secures the services of Fray Vegecio to unite them in 


marriage. The friar’s lisping speech adds a touch of humor to the 
ceremony.** 


Fr. Vegecio. Cuz, pues ; guz, hagace el rezto; 

cea aci; 

allegaoz los doz aqui; 

dad aca loz doz laz manos, 

y dezta cuerte dezi, 

con coraconez muy ¢canoz: 
yo, fulano, 

como can Pedro romano 

lo manda, hoz tomo en ezpoza. 

Plegue a Christo coberano, 

hoz concerbe en ezta coza! 
Yo, fulana, 

tomo de muy buena gana 

a voz, fulano, en ezpozo. 

Nuestra Cefiora y cant Ana 

oz hagan vibir en gozo! 
Voz, cefior, 

dadle paz con mucho amor; 

no oz ezteiz los dos paradoz; 

aqueztos del deredor 

cepan que coyz dezpozadoz. 
De prezente, 

doz palabras colamente ; 

me oyd con atencion; 

quiero hazeros brebemente 

vna brebe colacion : 
Hijoz mios, 

guardaos de los dezbarios 

dezte mundo tranzitorio; 

no ezteiz para con Dioz frioz, 

y penga que ay purgatorio. 
Con ardid, . 

pues que nueztra vida es lid, 

cada qual con Dios ce aprete, 

que aci lo reza Dauid 

en el Calmo trenta y ciete: 


36 Republished by Cronan, Teatro espaiol del siglo XVI, Madrid, 1913. 
87 Lines 1758-18109. 
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La ocazion 
no es gino vna confuzion 
y vn ezcuro laberinto. 

Y ezto dize Salomon, 
Proberbiorum quarto y quinto: 
o Deuz, quantum 
peccatum in Spiritum Sanctum, 

dize Dios, no lo perdono, 
legitur hoc quod est tantum: 
Exzodo, capite nono. 
En fin, fin, 
mi padre Sant Agustin 
y otros trenta mil doctorez, 
no dezmarchan en vn brin 
deztos cotilez primores. 
El Toztado 
y otro doctor cefialado, 
loan con lengua cabroza, 
la paciencia en el cazado 
cer vna muy gentil coza; 
que avnque vea 
que cu muger ce le emplea 
con otro por vanagloria, 
que tenga por cierto y crea, 
cornu etuz exaltabitur in gloria, 
Ad quam nos perducat, etc. 


This whimsical interpretation of Psalm XCI, 10: “ Et exaltabitur 
sicut unicornis cornu meum,” shows how seriously we should take 
this sermon. 


A comparison of the plays already discussed shows that in all a 
wedding occupies a prominent place; that in most of them a bur- 
lesque wedding serves as a dénouement; that the majority end with 
a song suitable for a wedding, and that a burlesque genealogy of 
bride or groom, a long list of objects representing the bride’s dower 
and the groom’s gifts and a burlesque sermdén de amores, occur 
with frequency. Since we know that certain of these plays were 
performed at weddings and that the Farsa del matrimonio spe- 
cifically bears the rubric, “ para representar en bodas,” we are jus- 
tified in believing that a special type of play was frequently per- 
formed at weddings, and that they often contained at least some of 
the features mentioned above. 

J. P. WicKERsHAM CRAWFORD 
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